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This Number of The Literary Review 
includes five short stories on five different 
themes in five different styles. Their 
publication brings to mind the long and 
intimate relation between the contempo- 
rary literary short story and the “little 
mag.” 

We had thought the question of whether 
the “little magazines” provide a service to 
literature not performed by the commer- 
cial magazines was disposed of conclu- 
sively and affirmatively long ago—at least 
as far back as 1943 when Charles Allen 
published his revealing study, “The Ad- 
vance Guard,” in the Sewanee Review 
and five years later when Hoffman-Allen- 
Ulrich published their exhaustive treatise, 
The Little Magazine (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press). 

“What is important,” Allen-Hoffman- 
Ulrich concluded, “is that the best of our 
little magazines have stood, from 1912 to 
the present, defiantly in the front ranks 
of the battle for a mature literature. They 
have helped fight this battle by being the 
first to present such writers as Sherwood 
Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, Erskine Caldwell, T. S. Eliot— 
by first publishing, in fact, about 80 per- 
cent of our most important post-1912 
critics, novelists, poets, and storytellers. 
Further, they have introduced and sposi- 
sored every noteworthy literary movement 
or school that has made its appearance in 
America during the past thirty years .. . 

“The commercial publishers—the large 
publishing houses and the big ‘quality’ 
magazines—are the rear guard. In a few 
instances they are the rear guard because 
their conservative in taste, 


editors are 


slow to recognize good new writing; but 
more frequently the commercial publishers 
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are the rear guard because their editors 
will accept a writer only after the advance 
guard has proved that he is, or can be 
made, commercially profitable.” 

We thought, as we have said, that the 
question was settled, but recently it raised 
its argumentative head anew. Dr. Decker 
was on a trip in South America. “Late 
one night,” he recalls, “on the terrace of 
Caracas’ Avila Hotel, the sky full of stars 
and the mountains looming on all sides, 
I was talking with a touring editor of on 
of our country’s multi-million circulated 
magazines—the kind that purveys an en 
famille potpourri of rosy thoughts, whole 


; , 
some jokes, topical howtodoits, whatisits 


and whenwasits, and antiseptic short 
stories guaranteed not to bring the mant 
ling blush to the maiden cheek—page 
after page of ‘togetherness’ to tie the 1 


lions over another unruly week. 

“My editor-acquaintance was a Phi Beta 
Kappa grad of a distinguished university 
He had majored in literature, studied crea 
edited the literary 


magazine, written short stories, hoped t 


tive writing, campus 


' 
become a quality writer, and, for a bric 
} 


time, conducted a college course in short 
story writing. 

“As he talked, the 
brances of those creative days when lit 


ture was the road and the goal brought a 


nostalgic remem 


glow to his features and a flow to his 
talk. Somewhere that first road and goa 
had come to an end and he had found 
another road that led to the multi-millior 
circulated magazine. 
“*The trouble with your 


he almost scolded, ‘is that they are usually 


“little mags’ 


too arty, screwball, avant-garde, or, at best, 


too out of touch with everyday interests 
(continue inside back cover) 
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the greatest living Yiddish poet. 
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ers, will be published this Fall. 
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lives in Israel. 
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Knute Skinner received his doc- 
torate at the State University of Iowa 
in August. His poetry has appeared 
in the Chicago Review, New Repub- 
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Summer Again 


Wiis EsERMAN 


How lovely is the garden in the light 

Of the vast, golden sun: gaillardia, 
Lion-maned, luxuriously grow 

Beside the tall day-lilies. Clematis, 

Purple cascade along the aging fence; 
And rose buds lifting by the western wall. 


Summer again to our rain-weary country: 

Young apples swell and bear the branches down; 
The distant orchard is suffused with sun, 
Between me and the daisy studded field. 

The willow here commingles with the light, 
Becoming golden-green, and trembles now 

In the slight breeze. Two milky butterflies 
Flutter together high above the leaves. 


I make a poem of my thankfulness, 

That all this loveliness is mine to have, 

And store within my heart against the time 
When it will be no more. A meadow-lark 
Scatters its notes like jewels in the field— 

Pll go and gather them. And that frail sound 
Of wind-filled maple branches weaves for me 
A gossamer net wherein I'll catch the whole 
Of this great, golden day forevermore. 








Lilli 
KaatyE Hurisut 


STILL KEEP the clay figure Chase King was engaged on when 

he died. By now the clay is dry and hard, and since I have never 
wanted to cover it or enclose it in any way, it has collected dust and 
looks like something petrified: something caught in sudden catas- 
trophe and fixed in an attitude of final struggle, still rendering its 
stark appeal for life even after an endless age in death. 

In spite of the dryness and the dust, it is much as it was, though 
one of the arms may be somewhat bent. The lead tubing of the 
armature bends easily and I was in a hurry the morning I unbolted 
it from the turntable and took it away before the police came. Not 
that the police would have had any special interest it in; they 
wouldn’t have known what it was, nor would anyone but me. That 
was why I wanted it: I knew what it was. But under the circum- 
stances they might have objected to my removing it from the studio. 

I shall make no attempt to describe it for one cannot reproduce 
in adjectives the product of creative intelligence, of individual per- 
ception and personal concept. I can only say of this breath-taking 
little figure that it has arms and they are of spirit and they are 
glorious. 

Even if this piece had been completed it could never be associ- 
ated with the rest of Chase King’s work. (And you could no more 
say it is a finished piece of work than you could say an exquisite 
little fetus suspended in alcohol is a child: it has about it, as a state- 
ment, as a product of passion and skill, the same tragedy of arrested 
expectancy, the perpetual mute insistence of possibility.) 

The thing I best remember as a vivid example of his work was 
a male figure, cast in bronze, about eight feet high. Standing with 
the head thrust forward and the arms dangling, it presented an 
aspect of dumb waiting: waiting for some impetus to release into 
action the senseless, headlong might contained there. It was the 
most menacing thing I have ever seen. It made you shrink from it, 
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not physically, but morally, and slam the door of your instinct 
against its suggestion. 

I recall that after Chase died some old idiot of incredible in- 
sensitivity purchased it from a gallery and stood it in her garden. I 
haven't the faintest doubt that she planted forget-me-nots at its feet. 
People took a morbid interest in his work because of what happened, 
or rather, because of what little they ever knew. 


I met Chase during our student days at the Academy. He 
hadn’t two cents above his tuition and meagre living expenses which 
it had taken him four years to earn and save after he had left high- 
school; and he paid for his art supplies by doing odd jobs at night. 
His parents, living on his father’s pension (he was a retired en- 
graver, commercial) could not afford to help him. At the time | 
was tossing away an expensive education on bad paintings and what 
I considered Bohemian love affairs. (They were all bad little girls 
with dirty necks.) I was strictly “taking up art” but at the time 
thought myself the Left Bank on wheels. I admired Chase tre- 
mendously, being what I was, and never ceased to wonder why he 
accepted me unless it was my very innocuousness. But in all the 
years I knew him I was his only close friend, to apply the word 
rather curiously. For we never had a conversation in our lives. | 
would talk and he would listen with a detachment that precluded 
any possibility of boredom. He would listen, massive, angular, hol- 
low-eyed, still, with a faint smile that went no further than his lips 
but which was oddly arresting: because for all the power and 
restrained motion of his immense arms and shoulders, for all the 
assured determination of his jaw, his mouth when he smiled had 
(and there is no other word for it) a sweetness about it: the smile 
released his aspect of sustained resolution, if only tentatively. And 
then, after a long silence which emphasized the distance between 
our levels of thinking, he would begin to talk. He had a quiet voice 
and he spoke briefly, scarcely articulating a thought, as though 
speech were too idle a matter on which to exert effort, as though 
words were merely the debris floating on the surface of his mind. He 
would speak of a rock formation: its mass, its weight, its tortured 
balance, the potentialities of its force. (He spoke continually of 
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force. He did not recognize the inanimate: presence implied force, 
and everything lived through its force, whether manifest or poten- 
tial, and eventually submitted to a greater force. I didn’t discuss 
this with him for I could only do so by argument and he didn’t 
argue.) I don’t recall that he ever spoke at any length on a general 
topic or ever discussed a personality. He spoke almost entirely of 
the things he watched. And he never ceased to watch. 

He watched with the continuousness of breathing; it was as 
though his eyes lived an independent life of their own. He did not 
comprehend a thing at once. His comprehension was a labor, canny 
and methodical; but once it was accomplished it was as though he 
had established a vital kinship with the object. 

He would watch construction crews with their bulldozers and 
steam shovels and cranes; he would stand on the subway platform 
and watch the express come swaying and plunging through the 
tunnel as though nothing would ever stop it; he would walk down 
to the water-front and watch the dock-hands at work; his eyes, alert, 
expectant, would follow a boom as it lifted its great swaying burden. 

I observed from the first a curious thing about him which I did 
not understand until I studied his work. With equal intensity he 
watched the rippling back of a stevedore and the triumphant hoist 
of a cargo boom; a bulldozer slicing through a hill-side drew from 
him the same hungry scrutiny as a drunk in a street fight taking a 
savage swing at an opponent. For it was the force, the might, the 
power which compelled his attention and not its medium and even a 
casual study revealed its domination in his work. 

In his work he produced effect by almost imperceptible implica- 
tion, but the result was immediate, and was that of tremendous 
indiscriminate force: in the curve of an arm he implied the shatter- 
ing might of a wrecker’s skull-crusher; in a figure whose head and 
shoulders inclined to a slight forward angle, he implied the slow 
gathering power of a locomotive. But the intent of this force, this 
might, was missing: it seemed to have no purpose. The movement 
implied was never of intention, but of impulse; and where no move- 
ment was implied, the implication was not of repose, but of instant 
readiness, as the readiness of a powerful coiled spring momentarily 
restrained. And so with this appalling absence of defined intent, 
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there remained only force: blind, head-long and senseless. 


After I left the Academy I didn’t see Chase again for three or 
four years. I had consented to be towed around Europe by a stern 
but loving old aunt of mine who had given up trying to educate me 
but sought to at least immunize me from total ignorance by expos- 
ing me to the world’s finest art and worst plumbing. During that 
time Chase left the Academy: his parents had died within a short 
time of each other in the dim coal-mining town from which Chase 
had come and had left him the princely sum of six hundred dollars 
which he spent on equipment. He got a job as a stevedore and 
rented the top floor of an old brick-front house on East Tenth 
Street which had long ago been converted to a studio of sorts. After 
eight hours on the docks he would go home and put in another 
eight hours in the studio. He did nothing but work and sleep. From 
time to time a heavy sullen Lithuanian girl, who lived somewhere 
in the neighborhood, came to stay with him for a few days to pose 
and clean and cook. It was during that period that he turned out 
what was to be considered some of his best work. He began to 
exhibit now and then and to get an occasional commission. 

When I got back from Europe I had no idea where he was but 
we ran into each other on Bleecker Street one evening. We walked 
thirty or forty blocks (he was on one of his walks and I tagged 
along) catching up on this and that. I remember how glad I was to 
see him and what a relief it was to me that he hadn’t changed. Be- 
fore I left him I asked if I might bring some people down to see him. 

“They're pretty grotesque,” I warned him. “Particularly an old 
pal of Auntie’s who has violent reactions to things.” I didn’t tell 
him that Auntie’s old pal, Emmaline, when not pub-crawling on 
four continents, indulged in devouring young artists and spending 
small fortunes on their promotion. It wouldn’t have interested him 
but he might have shied. 

“Bring them. Come at night,” he said. 

A week later I did. I had rather passively acquired a collection 
of people whose aim from day to day was discovering bigger and 
better things to be bored by. I suspected them of a canny knack for 
selecting only those things whose magnitude would readily succumb 
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to their contempt. They were not prepared for Chase King. 

We wound up at his studio after a rambling party in the 
Village. Lilli was with us, though she was not one of us. She had 
started out with a painter named Henry whom we abandoned along 
the way because he was too drunk. But Lilli was too pretty to 
abandon with him so we made her come along with us. 

After climbing the two flights of stairs to the top floor we 
collapsed on an inhospitable array of boxes and buckets in which 
clay comes packed and on Chase’s sagging studio couch. For the 
first few minutes everyone sat and stared, murmuring abstractedly 
when I introduced Chase who bowed briefly but did not speak. 

The place was dirty and disorderly and gloomy, except for a 
powerful light hanging from the ceiling above a turntable, and yet 
it was the most impressive place I’ve ever been in. There was an 
immensity about the room which had nothing to do with its dimen- 
sions, and a bleak austerity that was coldly inspiring. There was 
an air of intense activity, as though something vital were taking 
place throughout the entire room, as though space and object, light 
and shadow, were coordinated to bring about a single objective. 

The walls were hung from floor to ceiling with hundreds of 
sketches in charcoal, chalk and pencil; there were figures, animal 
and human, in every conceivable attitude; there were photographs 
of figures, of details, of groups, torn from magazines, and pages 
ripped from anatomy books. 

Other than a couple of tables and Chase’s big sagging couch, 
the only other furniture in the room was an easel and two turn- 
tables, one beneath the light and one in the corner, both in use, the 
work covered with dirty damp rags. 

In any other man this kind of room might have been an affecta- 
tion; this kind of living might have been a brief period of experi- 
ment, or a passionately extravagant gesture designed to blot out 
some unbearable inadequacy. But I thought as I watched him that 
night standing quietly, rolling a piece of chalk between forefinger 
and thumb, the strong, round-topped thumb of the sculptor so co- 
ordinated with the eye as to be an instrument of sight, I thought: 
this is all of his life; there is nothing more than this: Only these 
crowding shadows held at bay by a glaring light; only what takes 
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place in light and shadow, a sustained activity; a sketch here, there, 
a dozen places, where a single line has frozen the motion and energy 
of mass and form, a line of such knowledge and purity that the un- 
schooled eye wavers in comprehension; only an unborn thing on a 
turntable huddled beneath wet rags, clinging for life to the lead 
tubing of an armature. There is only this and his physical needs: a 
couch, a gas ring where coffee bubbles strongly, a kitchen some- 
where, a bathroom, and clothes closet. 

Auntie’s old pal, Emmaline, was the first to break the silence. I 
had one eye cocked for her reaction to Chase. Her latest protégé 
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who was with us was beginning to fade from favor. I recalled the 
morning my aunt dragged her from bed to see the Sphinx at sun- 
rise: she had regarded it coldly and murmured in withering re- 
proach: “Really!” No mortal woman save Emmaline would have § ¢ 
called Chase King “pet.” 

“Oh pet, you intimidate me so! Do say something gay.” 

Her nonsense defined something for the others to accept and § P 
the spontaneous shout of laughter broke the ice. Emmaline’s all-but- §} tr 
devoured young artist, a mildiy talented painter who wore purple 
sandals, pulled a bottle from his pocket and we all had a drink. 

While Emmaline stalked Chase and the others drifted around § sh 
the studio (except purple-sandals who took the bottle into a corner § Bu 
and sulked) I shared a box with Lilli. It was the first time I had § he 
met her. She hadn’t been in New York very long. She had come 
from Vermont where she lived with some cousins after her parents § her 
died and had a job now with a model agency. As we talked she 
kept looking at Chase, her eyes wide and quiet. I was asking her § hav 
careful questions so that her answers would match her loveliness § peo 
and accomplish my private fancy. kin 

She gave me a patchwork portrait of herself which was the J just 
brighter for her obvious inner reserve. She said that she had posed 
all that day for a jeweler’s ad, decked in fiery opals, that she was her 
reading Trollope again, that she had spent a month’s clothes allow- 
ance on a wondrous glass bow! that morning, that she had never swif 
learned anything well but cribbage and that she didn’t see why§ State 
sculptors never looked like their work: Mozart, she said, looked he y 






much like his music, and so did Beethoven and certainly Bach did; 
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seeing portraits of Rembrandt and Sargent you would quite expect 
them to paint as they did. But sculptors, she had observed, looked 
like anything but their work: men with faces like cows did such 
gloriously incomprehensible abstractions; and puffy little men with 
sick eyes produced Olympians. 

“Look at that poor driven neurotic, Michelangelo,” she said. 
“And goodness only knows what was behind Rodin’s beard!” 

I suppressed a chuckle and said: “We’re looking now at Chase 
King.” I was curious to know what this stately child-like creature 
thought of Chase and his work. She was obviously the kind of per- 
son who did considerable thinking about things if she did little 
else about them. 

“Yes,” she said, nodding, “I admit it: there is a similarity. But 
the similarity isn’t an important one.” 

“Isn’t it?” 

“I meant it isn’t an essential one. The likeness is only physical. 
People in families can look alike and yet have no essential common 
trait. The spirit is not the same.” 

“But that’s hardly the same thing. What have you seen of his?” 

“The pieces that were exhibited uptown. What I meant was,” 
she said, going back, “that these figures of his are mighty, as he is. 
But there is a blindness about them: they grope in their might. And 
he sees so much. Look at his eyes. They are wonderful.” 

Presently, after gazing at Chase with that wide, quict gaze of 
hers, she laughed and turned to me. 

“You know, sculpture refuses to be art to me. The pieces that 
have arms and legs and stomachs, I privately think of them as 
people. That’s why I can’t say anything intelligent. I’m a sort of 
kindergarten member of the I-only-know-what-I-like school. I’m 
just beginning to graduate to the apologetic class.” 

“I utterly approve of you, Lilli,” I said, thinking of wrapping 
her in cloth-of-gold and carrying her off forever. 

Just then someone across the room called her and she rose with a 
swift light movement and as she did Chase caught her in his glance. 
Stately, fragile, curiously elusive, she moved across the room and 
he watched her. We stayed perhaps an hour longer and until we 
departed his eyes never left her. 
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I knew Chase at that time as well as I had ever known another 
man. But to my own justification I must say that as well as I knew 
him, to estimate him was beyond my capacity. 

I have observed that quality of Lilli’s in other people now and 
then. The first I remember was a grandmother of mine, though my 
recollection of her is dim (I was six when she died) and is only that 
of the infinitely light touch of her hand and its cool fragrance, and 
of a compelling inner quietness that made me want to climb into 
her lap and whisper. I have often observed the quality in certain 
children. In the minds of these people you are aware of both wisdom 
and innocence; in their bodies you are more aware of spirit, alive 
and clean and quick, than of bone and flesh. You are a little amused 
to find them quite human, touched by their faults and whims and 
sorrows. You are charmed by them, but you do not quite take 
them seriously, as though they held no permanent place in the world 
but had only been lent for a touch of enchantment. 






































Such was Lilli with her child-like stateliness, her elusiveness § "© 
and her grace, with the quietness of her eyes and her unrooted § ™ 
spirit. At a casual glance Lilli did not strike you as remarkable in th 
any way, but merely lovely. The only reason you looked twice was he 
to be sure of what you had seen. 

As Chase watched her that night I was arrested by the shift of the 
expression in his eyes. I was so thoroughly familiar with those eyes § °Y' 
of his in which operated an uncanny touch-consciousness: it was as 
though the senses were transposed, for it was the skillful labor of § ™ 
the thumb which did the automatic work of seeing that which took § ¥4 
shape beneath it; and it was the eye whose visual touch knew in- § ™ 
stantly the aspects of form. This faculty was his chief medium of loo 
comprehension. And it was, I think now, this touch-consciousness § °U 
with its inherent instinct for form which failed him when he looked 
at Lilli. they 

I shall never forget his first startled glance. He lifted his head § “4 
as an animal does when encountered by something curious, and § ™4u 
gazed at her, puzzled and guarded. As she strolled about the room f ¥4S 
with an even, unpracticed grace highlighted by a quick movement f Pr 
of her hand or the turn of her head, I wondered why he watched sleep 





her at all. She was a lovely girl, but I knew that had nothing to do 
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with it; he wasn’t simply looking at her as I or another man would 
look at her. He was watching her with the same measured intensity 
with which he watched a giant crane’s shovel grab a ton of earth 
in its jaws and swing it aloft. 

I watched her too, wondering what there was in her of the 
thing he sought to comprehend and record: force, might, unreason- 
ing and unyielding. Slowly, as I watched her, remote perceptions 
came into focus and sharpened and I recognized the thing in her 
that was not any kind power or force, or even strength in the usual 
sense ; something that was not so much indomitable as indestructible. 
But more than anything, whatever else it might be, it was something 
unquenchable, like a light beyond reach. It had its own astonishing 
reality: once you sensed it you were keenly aware of it, even though 
it was far beyond sight. 


Not only on that night but always afterward when I saw them 
together, his eyes, in unwilling fascination, followed her every move- 
ment. And in their watching there was always the hungry scrutiny, 
the perplexity, and at last, just for an instant, a flicker of baffled 
hostility. 

Emmaline reacted as I had suspected she might. Chase, unlike 
the Sphinx, stopped her in her tracks: he was too big a mouthful 
even to consider devouring. 

“Not a bit sweet,” she said, “but superb!” And she was deter- 
mined to drag him into the limelight. Giddy and grotesque as she 
was she was exceptionally able at executing her notions. The fellow 
in purple sandals was soon going about in conservative oxfords 
looking for a job and Chase was engaged in as much work as he 
could handle. 

Whether people liked his work or not, or better to say, whether 
they accepted or rejected his idea, it arrested their attention and 
created a minor fad. A piece representing two figures engaged in a 
mauling struggle and called “The Dancers” by someone (not Chase) 
was given the social-significance treatment by a critical review and 
reproductions were in demand. A gross figure crouched in uneasy 
sleep for which the Lithuanian girl had posed became a conversa- 
tion piece for it so simply stated the popular symbology of the 
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slumbering soul or the slumbering beast or anything that suited the 
moment or the mentality. A glib thought-splitting controversy made 
the rounds over a portrait bust of a well known educator: a sensitive 
likeness of the man’s delicately esthetic face lay but thinly over 
an imperative suggestion of the brutal menace that so characterized 
Chase’s work. The result was a hideous mockery and was assumed 
by many to be intentional. Such was the circle of Emmaline’s influ- 
ence. Chase, presumably the center, remained aloof and only ac- 
cepted commissions in which he was himself interested. By spring 
he was able to give up his job. 

He allowed himself, however, one rather odd extravagance, 
although any extravagance would have been odd considering Chase. 
He purchased a dozen and a half white shirts and wore them, some- 
times as many as three a day, unbuttoned, shirt-tails hanging or 
buttoned to the neck and neatly tucked in. I asked him why and he 
said he liked them. I accused him of a vulgar display of riches and 
he smiled his nearly transforming smile and said: 


“I grew up in a coal-mining town. You should have seen what § ' 


passed for a white shirt.” 

“Would you have known white if you saw it?” 

“Clouds were white,” he said musingly. “My mother used to 
hang a white shirt I had on the clothesline inside a floursack. Then 
it was only half as gray as the sack.” 

Emmaline didn’t like them at all. “He’s so surpassingly shock- 
ing,” she said. “They spoil the effect. He might as well go about in a 
satin waistcoat.” But she consoled herself: “As long as he keeps that 
pachydermous female around we shan’t really have lost him.” She 
referred to the Lithuanian girl who had become a fantastic joke 
among the circle of people who lionized Chase. At the time no one 
knew her name: she was a refugee peasant, somewhere between 
sixteen and forty; she had been the model for some of his most 
impressive work. She was a broad muscular creature who complied 
with his request to keep her clothes off even in the bitterest weather 
when the studio was cold as a tomb and that when possible she 
perform the simple household chores unclad. I was always 
popping in and out of his studio and at first, unless she was posing, 
she would resignedly lumber across the floor, take a dirty kimono 
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off a hook behind the door and put it on. But as time went on she 
didn’t bother. 

Looking idly one day at the magnificent brutish strength of 
her, the powerful thighs, the flat hard stomach, the tight sloping 
breasts with their black nipples and the receding chin and fore- 
head, I said to Chase: 

“Do you sleep with this creature?” She didn’t understand 
enough English to know what I said. 

Chase, absorbed in studying some photographs, murmured, 
“Hell, no.” Then he glanced up and looked at her quizzically. 
“Yes,” he said, “now and then. God, she’s dirty.” 

I saw Lilli occasionally. Idly I strolled into the circle of her 
enchantment and tried to buy her a pearl or hold hands with her, 
but in vain. If she wasn’t about to take the train to Vermont to visit 
her cousins, she had to spend the evening mending a petticoat or 
washing all her gloves, or she had to be in bed early to be up betimes 
for an appointment. She was friendly and she was sincere, but she 
was preoccupied. As the months passed she began to go about look- 


5S ing fearful and holding her breath, as though she had suddenly 


found herself halfway up a ladder of cobwebs. 

I said to her one day when I had ambushed her at the door of 
the agency where she worked, “What has happened to you, Lilli? I 
love you so warmly. Won’t you talk to me?” 

She slipped her arm through mine, smiling, and said: “Will 
your goodness go to waste if I don’t use it?” 

“Tt certainly will. I shall become embittered and take to drink. 
Now talk to me.” 

“All right,” she said and stopped smiling. We walked a block or 
so in silence. Presently she turned to me in a kind of pensive alarm. 

“You know him awfully well, don’t you?” 

“Who?” I asked, laughing. She looked so absurdly grave. 

“Chase,” she said. “I’m so in love with him.” 

I was aware that I remained smiling because it involved so 
much effort. 

“Lilli,” I said drily, closing a forward door in my mind against 
a chill that was rising in the depths, “don’t be a damned fool.” 

She quickly turned her face away from me and her breast rose 
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as she took a deep breath. 

“T will if I want to,” she said stiffly. “It’s a free country.” 

I took her small gloved hand and held it tightly for a moment 
and then kissed it. 

“All right, lily maid, but talk to me.” 

Lilli always talked as though words were her own invention 
and she had not discovered sentences. Her speaking produced im- 
mediate experience: you saw and felt and understood things from 
her viewpoint alone. Certain words danced with inflection, a half- 
phrase halted with sorrow, a barely spoken implication came riding 
out on a laugh. 

“Remember that night,” she said, “that you led us to him? 
And terrible Emmaline was there. And that latest boy of hers with 
the brown mind: so earnest and so limited. Are all her proteges like 
that? She’s so colorful. I suppose she keeps them for contrast. What a 
pygmy he was beside Chase. (Can’t you just see him painting nudes 
with skirts on and still-lifes full of stone jugs and cat-tails?) What 
a man Chase is. How much of a man and how without nonsense. 

“He was so alone that night. With great dark and great light 
around him. And steadfast. What a frightening thing steadfastness 
is. And he didn’t talk. Did you ever know a man who talked so 
little? What do you suppose words are to him? Just a necessary 
inconvenience like money? 

“And isolated he was, but with an austere contentment: like a 
desert plant, flourishing where others die. 

“At first, when that tautness broke in me and I understood 
that I loved him, I wanted to . . . Oh you know women: I wanted 
to comfort him: sweep the floor and kiss his eyelids. Think of it! 
But soon I realized that he didn’t even know what comfort was: 
I’ve seen how he lives. I go there all the time.” 

“You do?” I said. “So do I. Why haven’t we met?” 

“Well,” she said with a rueful smile, “I go early in the morning 
because no one else is there then. Except the refugee girl sometimes. 
But she’s hardly human, poor thing.” 

“Lilli,” I said, trying to elude her enveloping viewpoint, “I keep 
waiting for you to make sense. Are you going to?” 

She sighed. “I guess not. Oh, don’t think I haven’t tried to find 
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an apt reason for this. Far, far in the back of my mind there is some- 
thing horribly like pity, or sorrow: too often when I contemplate 
him I want only to weep. But as for a reason,” she shrugged, “I 
think a reason would only get in my way. Most reasons for loving 
are for appearances, anyway. 

“I know only that he is to be loved and it is I who love him.” 

I shook myself mentally in order to shed her viewpoint and 
spoke briskly trying to establish my own: 

“Lilli, how well do you know Chase?” 

“Well enough to love.” 

“Talk sense, Lilli.” 

“We're talking love.” 

“Lilli, darling, please. . . .” 

“You are wonderfully sweet to me.” 

“I love you.” 

“Talk sense,” she said. 

“Dammit, Lilli, answer my question. How well do you really 
know Chase?” 

“How well does anyone know him? How well do you? He 
doesn’t talk and say what he is. If you mean how often do I see 
him, I told you I go there all the time. As for his coming to see me, 
I’m sure he doesn’t even know where I live.” 

“What do you do when you go there if you don’t talk ?” 

“Sit on a box and stare at him.” 

“That must be intriguing.” 

“I am intrigued and he doesn’t mind. I asked him and he said 
he didn’t.” 

“Oh he did, did he?” 

“At first I went there only with Emmaline and those frights 
of hers. Or are they yours?” 

“She can have them.” 

“Oh. Well, one day I went by myself. Early in the morning. 
He starts work as soon as it’s light, you know. I asked if he minded 
my being there and he said no and he asked if I minded if he worked 
and I said no. So there you are. He hardly notices me unless I move 
and then he looks suddenly at me and stares for a long time. Not at 
me, but around me or through me, as though I were something else.” 
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“You're something else, all right.” 

“We never talk. Although sometimes we speak.” She laughed 
suddenly, tipping her head back in complete surrender to whatever 
possessed her. People passing on the street glanced at her and smiled. 

“What's the matter with you, Lilli?” I asked, laughing help- 
lessly with her. 

“I don’t suppose you'll think it’s funny,” she said, “but one day 
after the customary gales of silence, he asked me if I were married.” 
She shook her head and laughed again. “There I was, so in love I 
felt spun out of light, and for the first time in my whole pointless 
silly life, and he asks me if I’m married! I got into such a fit of 
laughing I couldn’t answer him. He looked at me as though he 
had never seen laughing before, and as though it might be dan- 
gerous.” 

We walked along in silence for a while. She smiled to herself 
now and then. Presently she said: 

“Why do you sigh?” 

“Did I? Look here, Lilli, you’re rather given to thinking, after a 
fashion. Try to think: what is the point of this?” 

Now it was she who sighed. 

“Well, he lets me sit and love him; he lets me make sandwiches 
for him and coffee, when the refugee girl isn’t there. I don’t think I 
can conjure much of a point out of that, do you?” 

“No, and I doubt you will ever have any more to work with. 
Chase isn’t for you. You know that. You know that. Just back away 
now and head in another direction and you'll forget it.” I was trying 
to draw a straight black line through the whole thing. But she only 
shook her head slowly. 

“T’m not altogether as silly as I sound to you. I’m not a little girl 
having a case of flip-flops. I’m positive that you know that. Other- 
wise I couldn’t talk to you.” 

“All right, lily maid. What are you going to do? Those boxes 
are damned uncomfortable to spend your life on.” 

“I don’t know,” she laughed with a broken sound. “I could 
just go up to him and put my arms around him and say: ‘I love 
you with the most awful tenderness. Please marry me and I'll make 
coffee and sandwiches and never bother you.’” 
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“Yes, you could do that,” I said, thinking that indeed she could 
and indeed she might, and what beautiful arms she had. 

About ten days after my talk with Lilli, Emmaline telephoned 
me in hysterical excitement to tell me that Chase and Lilli were 
married. I didn’t believe it and said so. She indignantly assured me 
that I was mistaken and that she had engineered the whole thing. I 
didn’t believe that either. 

“Now, you’ve got to help me with them,” she said. “I’ve ar- 
ranged a perfect blast of a party and you've simply got to make 
them come to it. Promise me you will.” 

“I can’t promise anything of the kind,” I said cautiously. “You'd 
better let me talk to Chase or Lilli first.” 

I tried to telephone Lilli at her apartment but was told that the 
telephone had been disconnected. Chase had no ’phone so I left 
word at Lilli’s agency to call me. She called me next morning and 
we spoke briefly. 

She was willing to confide to me alone, she said, that she and 
Chase were not married. But living in sin, she said, embarrassed 
her, so she told people they were married. 

“Which is a preposterous reason for telling people we are mar- 
ried because we’re not even living in sin!” She laughed gaily. “We're 
just living. In a living room! You know that room behind the studio 
that was full of junk? Well, it’s still full of junk, only it’s lovely 
second-hand store junk: a strip of gold carpet and a deep chair that 
sighs, oh, and a wondrous glass bowl of mine which was all I had 
to move. When? Oh, almost a week ago. Now, please come soon. 
You’re our best person.” Then she added, lowering her voice to a 
sober pitch: “And do pretend we’re married, just to be polite.” 

Very solemnly I promised her that I would be as polite as my 
elevated ideals permitted, and that I would indeed come soon. 

Emmaline’s reaction, it seems, had been one of her finest. She 
had stormed into Chase’s studio as soon as she heard about it. (Lilli 
had told her friend, Henry, the painter and Henry had told an 
acquaintance who had told Emmaline.) It was early in the morn- 
ing: Chase was working, the Lithuanian girl was posing and Lilli 
was stacking discarded sketches in a neat pile. Emmaline furiously 
upbraided them, shouting, swearing, threatening, with much “after- 
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all-I’ve-done-for-you” and fist shaking and bracelet jangling. When 
at last she had exhausted herself into puffing speechlessness, Chase, 
smiling faintly, had turned his back and gone on working; the 
Lithuanian girl, understanding little English, had paid her no atten- 
tion at all; and Lilli had put both thumbs to her ears and wiggled 
her fingers before she calmly went on stacking sketches. Emmaline 
had then exploded into shrieking laughter and embraced them both, 
declaring that they were impossible and that she forgave them. 
Before she left she asked Lilli how she could bring herself to marry 
a beast like Chase King. Lilli told her that she had done it to save 
his honor. 

I went to see them often. Chase’s living habits remained un- 
changed. Even though he had given up his dock job he had put in a 
twelve and fourteen hour day too long to break the habit, if he had 
wished to, which he did not. If he wasn’t working in his studio he 
was out walking, alone and absorbed. But Lilli, though she worked 
as steadily as ever at her job, seemed to leave her old life behind 
her in the mid-town apartment she had “fled,” as she said. (“There’s 
something ‘institutional’ about furnished places; they make you 
homesick even if you haven’t any home.”) She no longer went 
about evenings with her “few slight friends” and ceased going to 
Vermont weekends, and except in business, she seemed to want to 
avoid people. 

Whenever I went there I sensed an urgency in their welcome. 
They were like strangers at a party who have run dry of conversa- 
tion and grasp at a mutual friend to rescue them from embar- 
rassment. 

Now and then on a weekend morning | would find Lilli alone 
in the room behind the studio to which, with odds and ends and 
scraps, she had given an illusion of airy elegance. But Lilli never 
seemed lonely. She kept company with some inner delight and | 
would find her gazing serenely out the window on whose sill a 
handful of black twigs rose in a dancing tangle from a glass bowl, 
catching at the gauze curtains as they stirred in ghostly motion in 
the summer wind. That was how I found her the first day I called 
on them. 

“Well, lily maid, how’s the spell progressing ?” 
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“You promised,” she said reproachfully, kissing my cheek, “to 
pretend we are married.” 

“Why, Mrs. Lilli, I’m pretending with all my heart!” 

“Then don’t call me a maid.” 

I held her at arm’s length and looked at her. “If I ever beheld 
a maid!” 

“I suppose your vast experience makes you unfailingly discern- 
ing,” she said wryly. 

“Oh, unfailingly! Though anyone who put you in the category 
of mere experience should be shot dead.” 

I sat beside her on a long divan covered with an India print of 
brown and amber and looked at her. The fearful expression of hold- 
ing her breath had almost left her; it was almost overcome by a 
contemplative sweetness which was of a definitive quality: she 
seemed more herself than ever before. 

“What,” I asked her in genuine curiosity, “do you do besides 
make sandwiches?” 

“I love,” she said gravely, “and wait.” 

“What are you waiting for?” 

She looked at me guardedly for a moment as though she re- 
served some melancholy secret and presently she shrugged without 
answering. 

“Are you waiting for Chase to build you a vine-covered cottage 
and say ‘yes, dear’ to you?” 

She tipped back her head and let forth a gay shout of laughter. 
A sudden breath of wind caught the curtains and billowed them out 
into the room as if in a quick happy response to her laugh. 

She rose from the divan and said: “I’m waiting until Chase 
wants me to pose, if I must be waiting for something definable. 
Why else do you suppose he allowed me to come here?” 

“Allowed you! Good God, Lilli.” 

“After one of his rather frightening staring spells one day he 
said to me: ‘I want you to pose for me. Will you?’ And I said, ‘Yes, 
if you will let me come live with you.’ He said in the most surprised 
manner: “Why do you want to live with me?’ And I said: “Because 
I love you so much.’ I think he thought I was insane. He didn’t say 
any more about it for days. Then he asked me again if I would pose 
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for him. And I said the same thing. More silence for days. Then he 


asked me again and I said the same thing again. At last he shook | 
his head and sighed. ‘All right,’ he said. ‘What will your friends 
think of you?’ ‘T’'ll tell them we're married,’ I said. He just shrugged 
and said, ‘I think you'll be sorry.’ Isn’t it funny? But I couldn’t 
bring myself to ask him to marry me. It seemed. . . .” she broke 
down in a fit of breathless laughing . . . “it seemed so immodest!” 

Presently I asked where Chase was. 

“Out staring at things, I suppose. He should be back soon. 
Come on in the studio and have some coffee.” 

There was a faint smell of gas when I opened the door to the 
studio. The coffee pot on the gas ring had boiled over and put out 
the flame. 

“How I fuss with Chase about that and now I’ve done it my- 
self.” She went over and turned off the gas. 

“You sound very domestic, Lilli.” © 

“Clutching at straws,” she said. “Look, I washed the cups.” 

She pointed to the three cups which had served Chase and his 
guests since I could remember and which had always been lined 
with black coffee stain. 

“Did you use acid?” 

“No, just steel wool. Marie used to rinse them sometimes.” 

“Who?” 

“Marie. The Lithuanian girl.” 

“Oh. Is she still posing for Chase?” 

“Yes. No. I mean she comes here, though he doesn’t really need 
her any more. But she just comes and stands around, poor soul. So 
I put her to work. She never raises her eyes and she turns a dark 
red whenever I speak to her. You should see her scrub a floor: it’s 
almost frightening.” 

She poured coffee into a clean cup and handed it to me with a 
little bow. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lilli,” I said. 

Chase came in a few minutes later. It was the first time I had 
seen him since Lilli came to live with him. I glanced at Lilli who 
was regarding me sternly and said to Chase: 

“Congratulations, Chase.” 
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He disconcerted me with a penetrating stare. 1 moved my hands 


Bina helpless gesture. He shifted his stare to Lilli and slowly shook 
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his head. She grinned at him and winked. And Chase, as he so 
rarely did, laughed aloud. 

A month or so later she began posing for him. Some of the 
preliminary sketches he made were a complete and interesting de- 
parture from his usual superbly correct anatomical drawings. 

I came upon him one morning in the midst of one of his clean- 
ing up frenzies which marked the beginning of a new piece of work. 
Cleaning up consisted of retrieving his tools, letters and bills, his 
watch, his razor, a necktie and a toothbrush from the general litter 
of the room and laying them neatly on a table which had been 
cleared for that purpose by tipping one up and sliding its contents 
to the floor. Lilli, to his concern, was sweeping and thereby endan- 
gering certain items he might have overlooked. 

He stood and watched her for a moment and then passed his 
usual comment to me which was to shake his head. Presently he said: 

“Have you any plans for this morning beyond this performance 
with the broom ?” 

“No,” she said, “it’s Saturday. I’m just going to wash the 
windows.” 

“Good God,” he said quietly. And then: “May I ask why?” 

“Why? Because you can’t see out of them. That’s why.” 

“Marie can do that, then. I want to do some sketches.” 

“But she’s cleaning the back room.” 

“Undress.” 

I didn’t know until later that was the first time he had asked 
her to pose. He turned to rummage through a pile of sketch pads. 
Lilli looked uncertainly at him and then glanced at me. 

“Chase?” she said. 

“Well?” 

“I don’t . . . it would embarrass me, I’m afraid,” she said, glanc- 
ing at me again. 

“T’m just leaving, Lilli,” I said. 

“No,” Chase said sharply turning to me. “You stay. Please,” 
he added courteously. 

Lilli looked sideways at him and stubbornly shook her head. 
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“All right,” he said impatiently, “just go and put on something 
light. Silk. Dip it in water first. That thing you sleep in.” 

Lilli stared at him in astonishment. I heard her as clearly as if 
she had spoken: “How do you know what I sleep in?” She glanced 
at me, flushed, and left the room. 

Chase turned to me: “I want you to talk to her,” he said. “Keep 
her animated, so she’ll be herself, whatever the hell that is. Other- 
wise she’ll just sit and stare at me.” He rummaged in a box, found a 
piece of charcoal, threw it on the floor, picked it up and looked at 
it, and threw it down again; he looked in the box again and found 
a stub of pencil. “You don’t mind, do you?” he asked when I didn’t 
answer. 

“Not at all,” I said quickly. Something in the timbre of his 
voice had arrested my attention; something too in his expression 
and the way he was using his hands. I couldn’t define it: there was a 
quickness and at the same time a hestitancy I had never observed 


in him before. 
The door opened and Marie lumbered into the room carrying 


the battered old coffee pot. 

I said: “Good morning, Marie.” Chase ignored her. She stopped 
and stared at me. The dirty garment that hung on her thick power- 
ful body might have been a sack except that it was covered with 
vivid red flowers and the material was sleazy; that and a pair of 
men’s tennis shoes was obviously all she wore. 

“Good morning,” I repeated, nodding to indicate a greeting 
as she continued to stare at me. She ducked her head at me and 
went over to the gas ring and set the coffee pot down. She fumbled 
with a book of matches trying to light the gas. She struck one after 
another and presently Chase swung around and snapped: “For 
God’s sake, Marie!” 

Slowly she flushed a dark red and stood still with her head 
lowered. I looked at the gas ring and saw that the burner was en- 
crusted with burned coffee grounds. I took a piece of newspaper 
from the floor, removed the pot, scrubbed off the burner and took 
the matches from her. “Allow me,” I said, trying to smile at her, 
and lit the gas. When I handed the matches back to her she grinned 
widely at me. The grin was so sudden and so ghastly that I stepped 
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back. I turned away and walked to the window when it occurred 
to me that she was being coy. I shuddered and didn’t turn around 
again until she had left the room. 

When Lilli returned she was draped in pale wet China silk 
that clung caressingly to her body. She reminded me of the lithe 
children in a Sorolla painting, bathing in thin wet garments in a 
sunlit pool: bathing and idling and being children. 

Chase glanced at her briefly. “Walk,” he said. 

She grinned. “Yes, boss.” 

As she idly paced around the room I talked to her about one 
thing and another, mostly nonsense. Whenever she laughed she 
stood still, tipped back her head and gave herself completely to 
laughing. Chase leaned against the wall rolling a piece of chalk 
between his thumb and finger and watched her in silence. Presently 
he secured a sketch pad in an easel and began to draw swiftly. In 
the space of half an hour he made twenty sketches or more, tore 
them from the pad and dropped them on the floor. As they side- 
slipped to the floor, half curling among the trash, I glanced at them. 
There were merely faintly curving lines intersecting one another, 

w and then cut through with a heavy slashing stroke. They were 
all much alike, as though they were a subtile variation on some 
elusive theme. Now and then he would stop and lean against the 
wall and watch her, alert and expectant. After a moment a puzzled 
expression would come into his eyes, followed by an intense, hungry 
scrutiny and then, as always, before he withdrew his eyes from her, 
there came that fleeting glint of hostility. 

A sudden shattering of glass sounded in the next room. Lilli 
turned quickly to face the door and stood without moving. 

“What was that?” I asked when Lilli didn’t move. 

“Marie,” she said quietly. “She’s broken something, poor thing. 
I'll let her sweep it up and hide the pieces. Maybe it’s something | 
won't even miss.” She returned to pacing up and down the room. 

Chase went on sketching for a minute or two and then, with- 
out the slightest warning, kicked a wooden box lying near his foot 
and set it smashing against the opposite wall. 

“That will be all now,” he said curtly to Lilli. 

She stood wide-eyed and motionless, looking from Chase to 
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the splintered box. She drew her breath and said in a shaky voice: 
“It’s a good thing I wasn’t in the path of that box.” 

He glanced at her coldly and turned away. She looked at me 
uncertainly and left the room. 

I sat where I was, too astonished to say anything, while my 
mind uneasily digested the fact that what I had thought, in all the 
years I had known Chase, was a cold and calculating detachment 
was nothing of the kind, but was an almost inhuman control of 
passions whose intensity and depth were beyond my measuring; 
and that control had broken, if only for a moment. I glanced again 
at the splintered box and realized suddenly that I was sweating. 

Lilli opened the door and stood with her hand on the knob. 


There were tears in her eyes. 
“My bowl,” she said softly, “my wondrous glass bowl. She has 


broken it.” 


By the end of summer Emmaline was calling me every day or 
two to bawl me out for not making Chase and Lilli behave them- 
selves: they refused to attend parties and to fall in with her extrava- 
gant plans. She accused me of selfishly keeping them to myself and 
of encouraging Chase in what she termed his romantic nonsense. 
For Lilli, at Chase’s request, had given up her job and continued to 
pose for him, and he was ignoring all other work as thoroughly as 
he was ignoring Emmaline. His simple expedient of locking the 
door and refusing to open it to the most persistent harmmering drove 
Emmaline to a frenzy which she indirectly vented on Lilli, render- 
ing a description of her evil influence on Chase which made the 
Gorgon Medusa look like Pollyanna. 

Chase and Lilli still continued to accord me the same urgent 
welcome: for their curious relationship had advanced to some sort 
of mutual focus, though it was tentative and strained; they were 
more sensitively aware of each other and at the same time, more like 
strangers, cautious and restrained. And I was more than ever a vital 
medium of communication for them: they spoke to me as they could 
not speak to each other and enjoyed the lack of constraint my pres- 
ence induced. And yet when I left them and closed the door behind 
me, I sensed the profound unity of some essential spirit. 
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I loved Lilli. I had loved her from the first moment I knew her. 
But for Chase I had never felt any more than admiration, even as 
great as it was. For his passive acceptance was not in any way flatter- 
ing, merely compelling, and it was based chiefly on the fact that I 
did not question his work or object to it, but understood its stark 
subjectivity. (For unless you understood the simplicity of his con- 
cepts and their direct expression in his work, a fundamental sense 
of morality rose unbidden to question the result.) But of late, as 
there had come into his manner toward me a certain warmth, as 
though of belated recognition, I began to feel not only a genuine 
fondness for him, but anxiety. 

For his work, it seemed to me, was not a conviction to be 
argued with, but a simple statement of the plane of being on which 
he existed. Consequently, no intellectual challenge was valid. But 
Lilli, simply by being what she was, so boldly, so exquisitely what 
she was, constituted a challenge that could not be ignored. And he 
had not sought her: she had come to him herself, even though she 
did not intentionally engage him any more than a sparrow engages 
a stalking cat. I could never fasten on a conclusion but I would 
always emerge from my speculation with a raw pity for Chase, 
while Lilli, elusive even in thought, escaped with but a touch of 
sorrow. 

I was in the studio one stifling day in September. The noon 
sun came roaring through the skylight overhead. Traffic noises 
rose clamoring from the street and were comically punctuated by 
Marie’s outrageous snoring in the outside hall. Having worked for 
Chase for three or four years she continued to come now every few 
days as a matter of course although there was no longer anything 
for her to do. If Lilli didn’t invent some task for her, she either just 
stood around or slept. Chase, with his shirt unbuttoned to the waist 
stood resting his elbows on a turntable, watching Lilli as she lan- 
guidly paced up and down and talked to me. She had overcome 
her shyness and was undressed. The stateliness of her child-like 
figure was even more commanding without clothes. She ignored 
Chase, long accustomed now to his periods of silent watching when 
only his eyes seemed alive. 

“Heat,” Lilli sighed. “Turbulent heat. Volcanic. In a moment 
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I suppose we'll erupt through the skylight and boil down on roth 
Street. We'll cool to ashes and be blown away by the wind. Wouldn’t 
it be splendid to be blown away by the wind?” 

“You easily could be,” I said. 


“But not Chase.” As she glanced at him he stirred. “He would 


turn into one of those lumps of lava. He’d be dug up 5000 years 
later and end up in a museum with a tag on him, right beside one 
of his sculptures and nobody would know which was which.” 

She rose on the ball of her foot, turning as she did, and walked 
slowly toward him, smiling gravely. 

“All but his wonderful eyes,” she said. “And they would burn 
away into smoke and drift through the atmosphere where they 
could watch forever: watch and touch, surrounding things with 
sight, getting inside things and seeing, knowing utterly the infini- 
tude of form. It would take him eternity and he would be as happy 
as God.” 

She was standing close to him. He was no longer watching her, 
but looking at her, listening to her, absorbing her: she had his total 
attention. Neither was aware of anything but the other. I might 
not have been there. Their rapt attention to each other seemed to 
compel silence: Marie, for a moment, ceased to snore; there was a 
lull in the noise from the street; the only sound was the faint singing 
of the heat. 

With startling swiftness Lilli laid her palms on his breast and 
whispered: “Chase, I love you.” 

He remained still for a moment. Then with painful slowness 
as though he fumbled in sleep, he found her hands and pulled them 
from his breast and turned away to face the turntable where the 
clay model, covered with a wet cloth, huddled before him like a 
dirty cowering little ghost. 

Stepping in front of it so that I was unable to see it, and still 
moving as though in sleep, he removed the cloth and turned his 
head to look at Lilli. His expression was one of bitterness and futility. 

I looked long and curiously at the figure. It was the first time | 
had seen it uncovered. At a glance it gave the impression of a crea- 
ture caught in flight, being slowly pulled down even as it struggled 
aloft. The base was a heavy sinuous mass which rose into an arching 
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frenzy of motion. Even at the distance at which I observed it (an 
obscure sense of intrusion prevented me from examining it closely) 
and even in its undefined, groping stage of progress, its effect was 
one of stark violation. 

Deliberately I turned my eyes from it. I didn’t want to look at 


© it any more or think about it. I wanted to get away from it and 


from the tension and the singing heat. “Volcanic,” Lilli had said. 

Lilli had not moved. Her eyes were oddly brilliant and she 
looked at Chase as though she willed some silent communication 
that he would not receive. Presently she turned from him and sighed. 
She drew the back of her hand across her brow and sighed: “Ice.” 

“T'll get it, Lilli,” I said, rising. 

“No, I'll get it,” she said and added, frowning crossly, close to 
tears: “I have to cry for a minute, any way.” 

She walked over and took a piece of silk from a nail on the 
wall, pulled it around her and left the room without looking at 
Chase who, when she passed him, turned his back. 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets and moved restlessly 
around the room, coming to stand again before the turntable where 
he looked at the figure through narrowed eyes: he was not so much 
looking at it as watching it, quizzically, as though he expected it to 
execute a subtile change beneath his gaze. 

Only his eyes moved when Lilli kicked open the door and 
entered carrying a tray of ice-filled glasses. She had tied the piece 
of silk around her middle and it trailed the dusty floor behind her; 
she had swept her hair up from her neck and fastened it on top 
with a tortoise-shell comb; she had also wept, regained her com- 
posure and fortified it with just a touch of impudence. She carried 
the tray high before her, its weight in her hands tightening her 
muscles so that her small breasts tipped up before they sloped away 
into the hollows of her armpits. 

Enchanted, I must have smiled, for she grinned at me as she 
set the tray on the table beside the gas ring. I glanced at Chase. The 
same narrow gaze, quizzical and expectant, with which he had 
regarded the clay model, remained on her as she poured coffee over 
the ice in the glasses. Only his eyes moved, following her, when 
she walked toward him with the glass. She held it out to him and 
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he slowly removed his hand from his pocket. Then he reached out, 
but, instead of taking the glass from her hand, he caught her sud- 
denly by the wrist. 

She gasped and drew back as the glass smashed on the floor. 
Still holding her by the wrist, without a flicker in his intent gaze, 
he seemed for a moment not to realize what had happened. 

Lilli relaxed and smiled at him. “Let me go,” she said softly. 
“T’ll sweep up the glass and get you more coffee.” He released her 
and looked down at the glass. He glanced up at her again and 
then at me. Then he said: “Move away. You'll cut your feet.” And 
he stopped down and began to pick up the splinters. He looked up 
at her once more and said: “I’m very sorry.” In reply she laid her 
hand lightly on his head for a moment and left the room to get 
another glass. When she returned she filled the glass with coffee 
and set it down on the edge of the turntable beside him. 

For an hour I had tried to summon the energy to get to my 
feet and leave but the heat stifled my effort. At last I extended an 
invitation to an air-conditioned bar. I was turned down but on the 
strength of contemplating it I managed to get up and put on my 
coat. 
As I walked toward the hall door and murmured good-bye 
to Chase he came over and held out his hand. It was one of those 
things that spotlight a gesture so obscured by habit you’ve never 
given it a thought before: in all the years I had known Chase it 
had always been I who had held out my hand to him. 

I looked once more at Lilli, just for the sake of seeing her in her 
trailing silk, her tortoise-shell comb and the heat-damp curls 2 
her temples. 

“Good-bye, lily maid,” I said out of habit, but she didn’t notice. 
She only smiled and said: “Come back soon.” 

When I went past Marie, still sleeping in the hall beside the 
bannister, she stirred but didn’t wake. 


It was with considerable relief that I heard Emmaline had 
taken on a new protege. (“A ghastly little boy with a vicious red 
beard who designs the maddest furniture! You'll adore him!”) 
But she still kept after me to exert my influence on Chase in the 
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matter of turning out some promised work. “Think of what I’ve 
done for him!” she said. It was impossible to make her admit (un- 
doubtedly because she knew it was true) that Chase had merely 
allowed her to do what she had done and that his cooperation had 
ceased as indifferently as it had begun. I told her vaguely that I 
would see what could be done. 

But I put off going there. Through the summer I had fatuously 
assured myself that the fantastic relationship between Chase and 
Lilli would by the simple force of life-long habit and daily circum- 
stance terminate of its own accord: that Chase would complete this 
phase of his work and go on to something else; and that Lilli, with 
her warmth and fastidiousness, would tire of isolation and harsh 
living and return to her normal life. But I had only to go there to 
know that this was not likely and I resisted the inevitable frustration 
of witnessing the grotesque comedy in which they sought each 
other up and down a treacherous spiral which forever gave the 
illusion of a circle. 

It was Lilli’s nature to love without wisdom, without design, 
but with gentleness and enduring kindness, with nonsense and 
deadly earnestness. And it was her instinct to enchant. While Chase 
was like the hawk, whose telescopic eye is intent upon its prey and 
who ducks the persistent little bird that flutters around its head. 

And yet her loving was infinitely involved with the thing he 
searched for: the invincible; and it was at the same time a flat con- 
tradiction to his concept of it. And as her enchantment increased, 
so increased his helplessness and his hostility. 

The heat wave held until the end of September. October was 
poetically bright. I slipped into old habits as you slip into old shoes, 
expecting familiar comfort, but found only tedium. I was too aware 
of Chase and more of Lilli, too anxious, to be free of them. I could 
only maintain a physical distance. 

November came with cold that stabbed and held like a spike. I 
felt the primitive urge to close the door and build a fire: to be alone 
and warm. On a Friday I bought a stack of new books and had 
firewood sent up to my apartment and prepared for a long weekend 
of reading. But after twenty minutes of the first night and a chapter 
of a new novel, Lilli came wrapped to the ears in a blue coat. 
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I knew the coat: I had seen her in it the winter before. It was 
the color of the summer sky and she had sparkled in it as though 
it had been the color of her spirit. But that night she seemed to 
wear the coat as a kind of mockery, so scarcely was she there. Her 
name came to my lips in a whisper. 

“Lilli.” 

Her eyes were enormous with some compelling preoccupation. 
Her face was drawn and strangely composed. When I reached out 
to touch her, her lips twitched as if to smile. 

“Hello, best friend,” she said at last when I put my arms around 
her and held her close for a moment. She was shivering. 

“Come to the fire,” I said, “and keep your coat on until you're 
warm. This is a hell of a night to be out.” I wanted to talk, to 
chatter, in order to dispel a feeling of dread and establish the tan- 
gible matter of warmth and comfort. I led her to a deep chair 
beside the hearth and knelt down and took off her shoes. Her feet 
were icy. She tucked them under her and leaned back, drawing her 
coat close around her. I went into the dining room and poured a 
big drink of brandy and took it to her. 

“Drink this. All of it,” I said. She sipped the brandy slowly at 
first and then drank it down. She gave a little shudder, swallowed 
at the heat of it a couple of times and then she looked at me and 
smiled slowly. 

“Don’t look like that,” she said. “I’m all right. I’m just cold, 
that’s all.” 

I felt oddly reassured to hear her speak and see her smile, even 
though her voice was quiet and tired and her smile stopped at 
her lips. 

“It’s a wonder you haven't frozen to death in that goddamned 
barn of a place,” I said furiously. My sudden anger astonished me 
but not Lilli. I was sitting on the floor beside her chair. She only 
shook her head and placed an icy hand on mine and said: 

“Tt’s not so bad really. The top floor gets most of the heat and 
anyway we've tightened up the windows with strips of paper. It’s 
just that I got a bad chill yesterday and I haven’t been really warm 
since.” 

“If it’s so damned warm and cozy, how did you get a chill?” 
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She laughed faintly at my continued anger and her eyes fell 
away from me to the fire. She looked into the fire for a long time. I 
wondered if she were going to answer. 

She shrugged presently and sighed. “Something frightened me. 
I suppose that was it.” 

Something frightened her. Fear. That was it. A taunt band of 
resistance broke within my mind, releasing a blind dread that 
staggered and groped, seeking identity with some known reason. 

“What frightened you, Lilli?” I asked quietly. 

She shrugged helplessly. “Nothing. Literally. And that’s the 
truth.” 

“You're not making sense.” 

“There’s no sense to be made. It was childish. Too silly to talk 
about.” She looked down into the empty brandy glass. I went into 
the dining room and brought the decanter back and poured her 
another drink. I set the decanter on the hearth and took my place 
at her feet again. She sipped brandy for a while and we did not 
talk. Gradually a faint brightness crept into her eyes and a flush 
came to her cheeks. 

“Indulge me, Lilli,” I said at length, “and tell me what fright- 
ened you.” 

She laughed and shook her head. “When you were little didn’t 
you ever pass a dark room whose door was open and think some- 
thing was going to reach out and grab you? Or going up a dark 
stairs, think you were being followed? And nearly die of fear?” 

“Yes. Is that all it was?” 

“That’s all. And the final absurdity was that I was being fol- 
lowed.” She laughed again and the bright brandy flush on her face 
was oddly like a mask. 

I filled her glass again and touched her hand. It was warmer. 
She turned her hand over and her fingers closed gently around mine. 

“I was coming in from the delicatessen with something for 
supper last night, poking along up the stairs and all of a sudden that 
feeling of being followed seized me and I really thought I would 
die of fright. I mean that. I panicked. I couldn’t move for a minute. 
And then it was all over... ,” she frowned into the fire and added 
hesitantly . . . “except that I had that icy, chopped-off feeling that 
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something had happened and it was too late.” She paused again 
and a slight tremor shook her. “At the top of the stairs I turned 
and looked down,” she laughed, “and there was poor old Marie 
trudging up behind me in her everlasting tennis-shoes. I felt % 
silly. I told her she could fix supper for us. She has a factory job 
now, but she still comes up every few nights and tidies things up 
Chase hates having her there but she adores him so, poor thing, 
and I’ve become rather fond of her. 

“T told her to start supper and I went into my room to lie down 
because I still felt shaky. And then the chill began. It’s a deadly 
thing, a chill: it’s as though your body were trying to shake loos 
from your soul. 

“T called Chase,” she smiled, remembering, “and he was like an 
old grandma. He wrapped me up in blankets and carried me into 
the studio where it’s warmer and put me in his bed. I couldn’t stop 
shaking so he lay beside me and held me. Marie fixed supper and 
brought it in but he didn’t leave me. I went to sleep after awhile. 
When I woke up it was almost light and he was still there. Awake.” 

Her voice had gradually dropped until she was whispering 
She leaned her head against the back of the chair and I thought that 
with the warmth of the fire and the brandy she had fallen asleep. | 
sat looking at her still face: with her eyes closed and the faint bluish 
tinge of her lids she looked exhausted. Suddenly, to my astonish- 
ment, tears rolled down her cheeks, though she didn’t move. 

Then she whispered: “He loves me.” 

She slept then for a little while: the tears dried on her face and 
her fingers uncurled from my hand. 

Why did she come? I kept asking myself. Why, when it was 
too late? Why? Maybe she didn’t know it was too late. I longed to 
be able to speak to her in another language: the dark familiar lan- 
guage that lies behind the wall of words and speaks comprehension 
as it disdains knowledge. 

During the silence of her sleep it was less like time passing 
than distance widening. Suddenly the fire set about crackling and 
sputtering and she woke. 

“Why did you come?” I asked her presently. 

“I came to see why you stayed away and to ask you to come 
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back. Why did you stay away?” 

Aching, I answered: “Because I wanted so much to help you 
and I couldn’t.” 

“If you only knew,” she sighed. “You did what no one else 
could do: you made us remember we were people.” 

Her words were like echoes: she seemed to be speaking from 
the bottom of some deep shaft of thought. I reflected that when I 
had first known Lilli, her thinking had been so clear and light, as 
though she juggled crystal bubbles: a pretty aimless trick of mind. 
And it occurred to me that now she had gone inward and had en- 
countered fear at the bottom of some plunging shaft. And I could 
no longer reach her. She was gone from my world. 

In a little while I put her in a taxi. She made me promise that I 
would come soon. Tomorrow, the next day. I didn’t want to promise, 
but I did. I promised and kissed her good-bye. 

“Good-bye, lily maid,” I said. 


When I saw her again she lay on the floor beside her bed: in a 
little white heap she lay, like a handful of petals, and she was dead. 

The next night the cold relented and toward evening it began 
to snow. The tender silence that comes with snow, the mood of for- 
giveness, softened a bitter anger I had felt all day. As I stood at the 
window and watched the snow feathering the sill and veiling the 
street lights, I decided to go to the studio once more. Lilli’s phrase 
came back to me: “You made us remember we were people.” It 
struck me as hollow now, its meaning gone, but I wanted something 
to hold fast to. I thought, I'll go and take a bottle of champagne 
and make them remember they are people. 

With the champagne tucked under my arm I took a taxi to 
roth Street. When I got out of the cab I realized all at once how late 
it was: all the houses were dark. I looked up to see if the lights were 
on in the studio. They shone like a beacon through the snow. 

I climbed the two flights and, turning up the hall, I noticed 
that the door to the back room was ajar, but I went on and knocked 
at the studio door as usual. There was no answer. I knocked again 
and waited a moment and then tried the door. It was unlocked and 
I went in. 
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Chase was alone in the room, sitting backwards in a chair, with 
his arms and head resting on the chair back. He was asleep. 

“Chase ?” 

He raised his head slowly, not knowing what had awakened 
him and looked up before him at the turntable where the little figure 
stood uncovered. It wasn’t until then that I noticed it, and looking 
at it, I couldn’t take my eyes from it, so compelling it was and so 
much had it changed. 

The raving little arms that rose out of the sinuous, twisting 
torso were no longer like a separate entity, captured, violated, in a 
frenzied struggle to pull free; but raised in triumphant flight, as if 
the gross mass of the torso were nothing. I kept looking at it, hyp-§ 
notized, expecting something to happen. 

Then Chase turned his head and saw me. He moved so quickly 
that I was startled. He jumped up from the chair and strode across 
the room, smiling. 

“My God, it’s good to see you,” he said, clapping his hands on 
my shoulders. “Where the hell have you been? I thought you were 
dead.” 

His sincerity and warmth were as astonishing and as moving 
as anything I’ve ever known. “It’s good to see you, too, Chase. How 
have you been? You look awfully tired.” 

He did. He was thin and a certain brilliance in his eyes empha 
sized the pallor of his face, even though it matched the quickness 
in his voice and movement. 

“T’ve put in a couple of tough days.” He nodded at the figure. 
“This thing is beginning to take shape.” 

“I think you’ve hit your stride,” I said. 

“Damned near.” He went over to the gas ring and lit the fire 
under the coffee pot. 

“How about champagne for a change? I brought a bottle.” 

“The hell you did! Let’s have a party.” 

“Where’s Lilli?” 

“In the back room. I'll wake her up.” 

“Don’t on my account. She didn’t seem well when I saw het 
last night. Is she better ?” 

“Yes. She’s a lot better. She'll be glad you’re here. Anyway, 
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she’s slept for hours, the lazy little witch.” 

He went to the door of the back room and stopped. He turned 
around and looked at me, about to say something, but he hesitated. 
He put his hands in his pockets and took them out again and finally 
shrugged his immense shoulders in a helpless gesture. 

At last he said with a quiet diffidence: “Lilli and I are going to 
be married. I thought you'd like to know that.” He turned abruptly 
and opened the door to the back room and switched on the lights. 

As light flooded the room he took one step into the room and 
stopped still. He stood so long without moving that I stepped to 
where I could look past him. 

I saw Lilli. I knew at once by the angle of her head that her 
neck was broken. She was on the floor beside her couch, without 
any clothes on, one foot tangled in the sheet. Though the angle of 
her head was unnatural, it was not grotesque: she was altogether 
lovely. 

All at once Chase moved through the room like a whirlwind: 
it was amply furnished with tables, chairs, floor lamps, hassocks; 
but he moved in a straight line, kicking, flinging furniture aside; 
with a quick turn of his wrist he flung a huge wing chair out of his 
path and sent it smashing against the wall six feet away. When he 
came to where she lay he stopped and stood looking down on her. 
He stood so for a long time and his entire body trembled. Gradually 
the trembling ceased and I said to him very quietly: 

“Don’t touch her, Chase.” 

He seemed not to have heard me for he still remained as he 
was: motionless. 

“Chase ...” 

He slowly turned his head and stared at me. His eyes held the 
blind expression of a mortally injured animal: he was completely 
dazed. Slowly he turned back and looked at her again and stooped 
down. 

The first thing he did was to take the sheet and cover her to 
the shoulders. 

“Chase,” I said, “don’t touch her. Her neck has been broken.” 

But he only shook his head and said in a thick muted voice: 
“She’s cold. She’ll get a chill lying here. It’s warmer in the studio.” 
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He got up and unfolded a blanket that lay on the foot of the bed 
and then carefully lifted her onto the blanket and folded it around 
her. He picked her up once more and carried her into the studio. 
He laid her gently on his bed and then he lay down beside her and 
held her in his arms. 

I looked once more into the back room and snapped out the 
lights and closed the door. I went over to his couch and looked 
closely at him. His eyes were closed and his lips were pressed against 
her temple. 

“Chase. Try to understand me: she’s dead. I’ve got to call the 
police and it’s better not to wait. For God’s sake, talk to me. Did 
you ... did you...” I couldn’t say it. 


He opened his eyes presently but he didn’t look at me. I saw 
that they were glazed and expressionless and I turned away. I went 
out of the studio and into the hall and closed the door behind me. 
And for some reason when I passed the hall door to the back room 
I closed that too. 

With the bottle of champagne still under my arm I walked 
downstairs, not knowing what | was going to do and not caring: 


nothing seemed to have any importance. On the last flight down, | 
became aware that someone was moving in the hall below. 

Then the hair on the back of my neck stood out and I looked 
down into the brutal terrified face of Marie as she tried to flatten 
her bulk against the wall. 

As I stared down at her, the terror broke into panic and she 
ran for the front door and out into the street. I went out after her 
but I didn’t even look to see which way she went. I turned west and 
walked through the snow, numb with the knowledge I had borne 
too long. 

I wasn’t aware of where I went or how long I walked. I re- 
member that somewhere I dropped the champagne into an ashcan. 
It was almost daylight when I found myself back at 1oth Street. | 
remember thinking that presently I would call the police, but first | 
would go up and see what I could do for Chase. 

I was stiff with cold as I climbed the stairs. I smelled gas a 
the second floor and tried to run but my frozen feet, as in a night 
mare, refused to hurry. 
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When I opened the door to the studio I fell back, covering my 
face against the poisonous onslaught of the gas. In a moment I took 
out my handkerchief, covered my nose and mouth and ran in and 
pulled the chain that opened the skylight, and then stumbled back 
into the hall again choking. 

My eyes stung and watered but I could see Chase lying as I had 
left him, holding Lilli. After a few minutes I went over to them. 
He was dead. 

In the profound stillness of the early morning the only sound 
was the faint hiss of the gas ring where the battered old coffee pot 
had boiled over again and put out the flame. 


Fable for Critics 
W. Artuur Boccs 


I went to sea in a cockleshell 
To see what I had never seen; 
At first I fared extremely well, 
Then came where I had never been. 


The sea’s a strange, strange body 
With winds above and fish below; 

Her airs are gay and moody 
Wherever the four winds blow. 


The winds blow north and south and down 
Into the sea. The fishes swim 
Around the deep. They pull the drown- 


Ing sailor down and swallow him. 


My cockleshell’s imprisoned now 
Within four walls of living meat; 

I dwell in darkness near the bow 
And sit and write, and sing and weep. 











Uncle Nochem 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


JUST LEARNED that Uncle Nochem died two weeks ago in 


Boston at the age of ninety-two. This is a good age, and I am 


sure that Uncle Nochem would be the last to complain about his 
going. Lately I used to see him about twice a year, and nearly 
always he would say to me, “Eh, genug (enough). This dragging 
on is foolish. Genug.” I also imagine that his manner of going was 
precisely what he would have chosen had he any say about it: he 
went to sleep one night and just didn’t wake up again. There was 
a certain proud contempt for the human race in this leave-taking 


without saying good-bye that he would have relished. I have been} 


thinking about him and the more I have recalled of the incidents 
in his life and especially his remarks to me over the years the sadder 
have I felt—for I now realize more than ever before how much he 
has meant to me, and how much I loved him, and his death has 
removed from my life perhaps the last person whose general atti- 
tude toward life approaches mine—and I have also felt happy for 
knowing him, for he was, as the saying goes, truly one in a million, 
at least to my way of thinking. My brothers and sisters marveled 
at my attachment to him—they called him a nudnik (a bore) and 
a wastrel and, as one of my sisters said, “just not nice, not at all 
nice. What you see in that mean old man I just can’t understand, 
and his philosophy you can keep.” 

It is true that he was a bit of a mudntk and also a wastrel and 
there was a streak of cruelty in him, I guess. But he was a special 
kind of all these things, very special from my point of view. 
Actually, he was really in no way related to us. In my boyhood | 
was a close friend of his son, Albert—who now lives in California 
and whom I haven’t seen for thirty years—and Albert and I spent 
so much time in each other’s homes that people began to speak of 
us as cousins and of our fathers as brothers, and soon we began to 
speak of Albert’s father as Uncle Nochem. He was a very pious 
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Jew, just as my father was, but while my father was always tired 
and troubled with financial problems and so had little time for 
pleasantries and philosophising, Uncle Nochem nearly always 
seemed to be fresh and vigorous, to have all the time in the world, 
and to put philosophical gabbling above most everything else in 
his life, including his business. My father was a presser in a dress 
factory, never earned very much, and was out of work for long 


| periods every year. Uncle Nochem had a grocery store, and his 


grocery was generally open from six in the morning till midnight— 
but he was in the store attending to business perhaps six, seven 
hours a day. 

His wife, who had five children to take care of in a three-room 
apartment in back of the store, actually attended to most of the 
customers, and often did even some of the buying. She did not 
complain because, first, she was not the complaining kind, and, 
second, because she felt that her husband had more important busi- 
ness in life than taking care of a grocery: he was, in her eyes, a 
very learned man, not only in Jewish matters but in “worldly” 
matters, and she was very proud when other women, customers, 
asked whether Nochem was in the synagogue helping to settle some 
intricate Talmudic question or whether he was making arrange- 
ments for some celebrated maggid (lay preacher) to come to the 
synagogue or the nearby Hebrew school. My father liked Uncle 
Nochem very much, he seemed to find some sort of comfort in his 
gabbling, and Uncle Nochem also enjoyed my father’s company. 
When my father died, Uncle Nochem was deeply disturbed. He 
said, “For the Uppermost to take away your father, may He for- 
give me for questioning His ways, is something I don’t understand 
at all. Your father was all goodness and all kindliness and all for- 
giveness. There will not be another like him in a hundred years, 
in five hundred years.” 

I liked Uncle Nochem on first sight for a boyish reason: there 
was a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. At the time (and now, too) 
I couldn’t understand why so many adults were so serious about 
so many things that to me were seldom worth a second thought, 
and I could see in Uncle Nochem’s eyes that he felt the same 
way ... very little in this world seemed to matter to him, and 
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I sensed that he liked the carefreeness of my boyish world. I was 
also attracted by his humor, he apparently stopped at nothing 
when the mood for humor or satire was on him. I once heard him 
say about a cantor—it was on Rosh Hashonoh, the Jewish New 
Year, and a very solemn holy day—, “I hope that next year our 
cantor will daaven veiter (pray farther away .. . the word veiter 
means both again and farther away).” He liked such puns very 
much. Once a rabbi with a considerable reputation for learning, 
which had little foundation in fact, came to his synagogue and 
spoke favorably but a bit condescendingly of the rabbi of the syna- 
gogue, who was a man of genuine learning. Uncle Nochem said, 
“Our visiting rabbi refers to our own rabbi as his zahn (son). It is 
true that our own rabbi is younger, and yet I would say that the 
zuhn is as far above the visiting rabbi as is the zahn in himmel 
(sun in the sky) from us on earth.” 

Uncle Nochem did like to mix in synagogue affairs. They 
made far more sense to him than did wrapping up two daigel for 
a chattering female customer. His chief regret in life was that he 
did not finish his term at the yeshiva, in Russia, where he had 
enrolled as a seminary student. Near the end of his term he sud- 
denly left, and no one knew exactly why. He himself never ex- 
plained fully, though now and then he did hint at an atheistical 
period in his life. I once had some doubts about some of the re- 
ligious tenets in the Orthodox division of Judaism and told Uncle 
Nochem about them. He looked at me intently for a while, and 
then said slowly, “You are not the first to have such doubts, that 
I assure you. Maimonides himself had such doubts, and worse ones. 
But he remained in the Jewish fold. Why? Well, all I can tell you 
is what I once heard a rabbi say, he was very learned, had a doctor’s 
degree in philosophy from the University of Berlin. This rabbi said 
that atheism is really an impolite philosophy. It says that the world 
just happened, nobody planned it. Religion, Judaism, and Judaism 
is the mother of the most important religions, Judaism says that 
we are guests in this world, this world is beautiful, and so much 
beauty didn’t just happen, the host whose guests we are, did some- 
thing about our beautiful world, he created it, at least had some- 
thing to do with it. So, I say, Judaism, all religion, is more polite 
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than atheism. Then there is another thing. Going to synagogue and 
praying is important and it isn’t. God doesn’t have to be reminded 
three times a day how much we love Him, any more than a parent 
has to be reminded three times a day by his son that he loves him. 
But synagogues are good, very good, because it is good for people 
to get together regularly in one place and resolve to try to be better 
people the coming week, that is a good thing.” I was profoundly 
moved at the time by this remark, and | still think it is wise and 
kind and perceptive. 

Uncle Nochem was religious but, as can be seen, in a worldly 
manner . . . he didn’t throw up his hands when he heard, from 
the gossip-mongers, that so-and-so was seen riding a street car on 
the Sabbath, or Mrs. This-and-That was seen getting on a bus on 
Yom Kippur. “Perhaps they had a good reason,” Uncle Nochem 
would say. “After all, our very greatest rabbis have said that one 
may break any rule, even one of the Commandments, including 
the greatest of them all, observing the Sabbath, for reasons of health, 
to save a life, and so on, and there are various ways of saving lives. 
It’s best not to report everything that a person sees. Some things 
are meant only for God to know, and He may be trusted to judge 
truly and kindly.” Uncle Nochem had the greatest respect for rabbis, 
whom he considered the very flower of Jewish peoplehood, but he 
did not accord this respect to all rabbis, he accorded it only to 
gentle and truly learned rabbis. What troubled him greatly was 
that such rabbis were becoming fewer in contemporary America, 
and he blamed this largely on the huge salaries that many rabbis 
now receive. “A rabbi who gets very much more than he needs 
cannot be a good and honest and noble rabbi,” Uncle Nochem 
would often say. “A rabbi with a large salary compromises in his 
sermons, for fear he will lose his large salary. Money is always the 
enemy of honesty and decency, which is to say, true Jewishness. 
A rabbi who makes just enough to live on can afford to be honest 
and courageous. That our rabbis get so much money now does not 
mean that religion is spreading in this country, that Jews are be- 
coming more Jewish, no, it only means that religion is losing out, 
ihat Jews are becoming less Jewish, because their leaders are becom- 
ing more cautious. Caution and religion do not go together. A great 
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rabbi once said that it is fitting for a leader in Israel to count his 
pennies and to be a little round-shouldered from worrying about 
his people, it is very becoming for him to be this way, for only 
then will he have the respect of his congregation and of his own 
family and of himself, and only then will the Uppermost smile 
on him.” 

Something else troubled Uncle Nochem, the greater say that 
boards of trustees are having in the running of their synagogues 
and temples. “This is a scandal,” he would say, “a shame in Israel. 
For a wealthy manufacturer or a banker or an owner of chain stores 
to tell a rabbi what to say on the Sabbath or what not to say, this 
is a grobkeit (vulgarity) that Jews should never permit. Any pig 
can make money, but it is given to very few people to be rabbis, 
to transmit the glory of Jewishness, and there is not a rabbi in the 
world who is not better than the wealthiest man. This the Jews 
have always known, this the Jews must never forget.” 

Learning and kindliness were the guiding principles of Uncle 
Nochem’s life. He upheld them as principles and as represented by 
rabbis and scholars; but he was also unsparing in his denunciation 
of those who pretend to be learned and kindly but were otherwise. 
I once heard him say about a rabbi, “That prostiak (cheapskate) 
disgraces the Torah, he should be a janitor or the president of a 
bank or a policeman.” And he once said of a Hebrew school teacher, 
“He should be whipped and thrown out. He knows even less than 
I do, and he who knows less than I do has no business teaching 
the young.” 

He did not attend to his grocery business, not only because he 
was so occupied with synagogue business, but also because he 
looked down upon all purely manual work, indeed, upon all money- 
making. Just working for money was to him a shameful thing. 
Of course, he recognized his obligations to his family, but he just 
couldn’t see himself spending twelve, fourteen hours a day in the 
grocery store. Indeed, he begrudged the few hours he did spend 
in the store, and he would often insult his customers: “So why 
are you hemming and hawing, Mrs. Goldberg, tell me, in plain, 
simple words, do you or don’t you want the horseradish, that even 
you should be able to answer.” It was a miracle that the customers, 
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despite these insults, continued to trade at his store. One reason was 
that they liked Uncle Nochem’s wife so much, and perhaps also 
were sorry for her a little. Another was that many of them realized 
that Uncle Nochem was doing them a favor by waiting on them. 
So learned a man, a man so occupied with shul affairs, deigning 
to wait on them—! It did not occur to Uncle Nochem that he was 
overworking his wife. She said nothing, he said nothing, and so it 
was. The family needed money, and it was chiefly the wife’s concern 
that money somehow be made. He had done his share by establish- 
ing the store; it was up to her to keep it going. Money concerns 
were not for him. Indeed, one of his major tragedies in life was 
that his children—three daughters and four sons—were all chiefly 
interested in money. The sons had profitable businesses and seldom 
went to synagogue or read any books. The daughters married men 
like the sons. Many years later, when I would ask him how his 
children were he would sigh and say, “Healthy they are, thank 
God. But otherwise, eh . . . their bank books are getting fatter, 
and their heads and hearts are getting thinner. Bringing children 
forth into the world is a risky thing, a man breaks his heart watch- 
ing them grow up, and then he breaks his heart again when they 
do grow up.” 

There was something wonderfully anarchic about Uncle No- 
chem. He was a mass of contradictions: cynical and sentimental, 
pious and yet filled with doubts, happy with the world and also 
greatly disappointed with it. He wandered about the streets of 
Boston often, sitting by himself in the Common or the Public Gar- 
den, reading in the Public Library, or just walking, usually all 
alone, on the Charles River Esplanade. . . . I would sometimes 
meet him when he was thus engaged, and we would talk, or rather 
he would talk. “Ah,” he once said, as we were sitting on the 
Esplanade, “such a beautiful world, so many miracles, the water, 
the air, the sun, things growing, but only this morning I read about 
hurricanes in the South and earthquakes in Central America. Now 
what sense does that make? If I only knew why God does that, if 
I only knew, if anybody knew! Man’s mind isn’t worth a shmeck 
tabak (literally, a smell of tobacco).” 

The birth of his first grandchild, a son, sent a wave of joy all 
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through him, and he showered the child and his daughter and son- 
in-law with gifts, and inquired after every new development in his 
grandchild. He was particularly interested in his bowel movements. 
Uncle Nochem had a theory that if a child begins life with good 
bowel movements he will never have stomach trouble in later life, 
and so will be free of “constipation and diabetes, which are Jewish 
diseases.” His children argued with him that non-Jews also had 
constipation and diabetes, but Uncle Nochem was adamant. He 
believed that every people has its own special ailments: the Russians 
suffered from boils and ulcers, according to him; the French from 
tuberculosis; the English from headaches and rheumatism; the 
Americans from thin blood; and so on. Pressed where he got this 
information he would only say that he had read it in “a very good 
book,” but refused to give the title of the book. But Uncle Nochem’s 
pleasure at the birth of his first grandchild soon became a bit 
clouded. He said, “So my grandchild is born, may he live to be 120 
years old! Only, I wonder and I worry that he shouldn’t grow up 
to be a business man or a banker or some other such grobyan 
(vulgarian).” 

He loved America, calling it “the best country the Jews have 
ever had in Exile,” and he predicted a glorious future for Jews in 
this country. He said, “Anti-Semitism in some form we will always 
have, even in America, however covered up it is, the Christians can 
never forgive us for giving them their Jesus, people are often angry 
with those who give them gifts, but the Jews on the whole will be 
happier and happier here, for this is a wonderful land for Jews, 
for everybody. But we are paying a price for our good fortune here. 
So many of us are so happy here that we are forgetting our own 
selves, we are forgetting our own heritage. America has a great 
deal to give us, but we also have a great deal to give America, but 
to be able to give this to America we have to be true to ourselves, 
be ourselves, be Jews as well as Americans. Our young people will 
learn this in time, young people always take a long time to learn 
the most important things in life.” 

As he grew older he became more and more tolerant, not only 
in the religious realm but also in worldly matters. He had been 
opposed to Zionism, because tradition said that Palestine would 
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return to the Jews by way of some tangible miracle—and in back 
of his mind was the picture, I imagine, of the True Messiah leading 
the Jewish people back to their ancient homeland, and perhaps 
Uncle Nochem even saw the Messiah on a white donkey, as some 
Jews still imagine will be the case when the True Messiah will 
come. But toward the end of his life Uncle Nochem smiled at 
these earlier beliefs of his. He became an ardent Zionist and was 
full of praises for Weizmann and Ben Gurion. “Who knows, per- 
haps these two represented the Messiah,” he said. “Perhaps all the 
Jews now fighting the Arabs are Messiahs. Who knows, who 
knows?” . . . And Uncle Nochem also became tolerant toward 
forms of Judaism other than the Orthodox branch to which he 
belonged. Hitherto he had called all other forms “atheistical.” But 
now he wasn’t so sure: “Eh, Jews are Jews.” And he wasn’t so sure 
now about the differences between Jews and non-Jews, at least in 
some matters. He kept on reminding me of a famous sect in Jewish 
history that considered study more important than prayer, at least 
on a par with it, because “study, knowledge, leads us to the under- 
standing of God’s glories, and thus it is sometimes a quicker way 
to being close to God than is prayer.” He also reminded me that 
in many places in the Talmud it is written that he who gives charity 
with a full heart will enter Paradise, whether he is a Jew or not, 
“for charity, kindliness is at the very heart of Judaism, rituals count 
for very little beside kindliness.” 

Uncle Nochem was not without his blemishes in many respects. 
I’m afraid the rumor that he made bootleg liquor during Prohibi- 
tion time is true. But he had a reason for this: “Making a law 
against drinking is foolish, against religion. The drinking of wine 
is mentioned with approval in the Bible, so no government has a 
right to say no.” Uncle Nochem also had a weakness for the charms 
of women, and their marital status did not hinder him from trying 
to realize his desires. There were rumors about him in this regard, 
too—that he had once spent some four hours at the home of an 
attractive woman, whose husband was out of town, trying to per- 
suade her to make a five dollar contribution to the Hebrew school. 
Another time he was seen pinching the cheek of a comely widow in 
the social hall of his synagogue, within sight of his own wife. . . and 
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there were more serious rumors about his sexual practices, all of 
them, I imagine, at least substantially true. 

He had been married three times, the last time some four years 
before his death, and less than six months after the death of his 
second wife. He was then about eighty-seven. His new wife was 
less than sixty, and at first he spoke about her with a realism that 
made his daughters and his older grand-daughters blush with em- 
barrassment. But after he had had his fill of her, he began to wonder 
whether the third marriage made any sense. “I thought I needed 
some one to keep me company. But if a woman doesn’t talk, or 
talks only foolishness, what company is that? Young she is, and 
she keeps me warm, but a man also needs words with warmth, and 
that she hasn’t got, no words at all. Her I needed like a wooden leg.” 

He spent less and less time with his third wife . . . he spent 
more and more time sitting on a cement railing not far from his 
three-room apartment, which his children provided for him. . . . 
He would stare and stare at the passing traffic, sometimes dozing 
off and waking up again and then dozing off once more . . . other 
older men and older women would join him, but he would talk 
to few of them . . . he found them all stupid . . . he would call 
the cement railing kishke park (literally, intestine park). He said: 
“We are all complaining about our digestion . . . we can’t eat 
any more with comfort . . . mu, why should we, we have eaten 
enough . . . enough is enough . . . we are only taking up room 
in this world . . . we should make room for the younger folk, 
who will make the same mistakes we have made, and that’s what 
it all comes down to, mistakes and mistakes, the same mistakes 
over and over again . . . working for what? angry about what? 
rushing for what? to have kishke trouble sooner? It’s all foolish- 
ness. . . . I only wish I had some inkling, though, what it’s all 
about, why we're here . . . so much beauty and so much misery, 
I just don’t understand the reason for this kind of mixture . . . nu, 
maybe I'll learn after I die . . . maybe .. .” 

I don’t know whether he has learned anything since his death, 
but I do know that I shall miss his company, for he was one of the 
freest and most honest spirits I have met. . . . I begin to wonder 
whether he wasn’t the freest and the most honest. . . . 








Lola 


Anita CLay JOHNSON 


T RAINED hard that day when Doctor Chan Clark brought 

Lola from the penitentiary to live in his home and be his servant. 
I remember how hard it rained, because no matter how closely my 
brothers and I pressed our noses to the window we could not see 
through the heavy downpour, at least see well enough to know 
what a real killer and an honest-to-goodness Negro looked like. 
Oh, we had seen Suzie Daniels once, and she was yellowish, the 
way Daddy said a half-white and half-black ought to look, but she 
wasn’t like the dark-skinned ones Mama used to talk about, who 
helped raise her back in Adairville. She was always after Daddy to 
send to Adairville and get a Negro to come stay with us; but Daddy 
put his foot down about that: “No, Mam!” he’d tell her again and 
again. “No nigger is going to live in this house.” 

Of the five hundred people who lived in Ravenscroft, most of 
them had something to say about Lola’s coming there to live—being 
a killer and all, and especially being the first Negro to live in that 
part of the Cumberland mountains. At first they whispered about 
it, the same way they used to whisper about Maude Bates going to 
have a baby; but Maude really didn’t have a baby. Instead, she had 
a whopping-big tumor that Doctor Clark had a surgeon, down at 
the county hospital, operate on. When Maude came home her 
stomach was flat, the way it was supposed to be, and the Methodist 
preacher, the only preacher in Ravenscroft, shouted “hellfire and 
damnation at wicked wagging tongues” for so long after that, 
that most everybody quit gossiping to get him preaching on some- 
thing else wicked. Of course, Mama was a big one for talking, and 
she had a few things to say about Lola’s coming. 

“A fine company doctor we have!” she said at the supper table 
that night before Lola was to arrive. “Just think of it, Henry Weber 
...a killer living right next door to our precious children!” 

Daddy didn’t like the idea too well himself—I could tell the 
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way he kept squirming around in his chair and clearing his throat, 
as if he were going to make a speech, and say something he didn’t 
mean in his heart. But Daddy didn’t want us to be afraid of life— 
even of killers. 

Before he said anything back to Mama though, he held up his 
dinner knife—the way he always held his polished hickory stick 
at church, as song-leader, trying to get everybody’s attention so 
they’d all start singing at the same time. He tapped his plate with 
the knife to show us he was ready. 

“Now listen . . . all of you! The wardens at the penitentiary 
aren’t going to turn loose somebody real dangerous. They know 
their killers—their niggers too,” he said in a rumbling voice like 
coal tumbling down a chute. “Arlene, you’ve got to have faith in 
people, for the boys’ sake. And little Mindy’s,” he said, looking 
down at me and smiling. 

“Well, I’m not putting my faith in a killer,’ Mama told him. 
“Even if that white man she killed did ask for it. . . . I declare, 
why they’d even want a negress in the first place! I think I could 
understand about that man with Suzie Daniel’s Mama—being way 
out on that farm, all alone with no white women around—but 
you'd think in the big cities where they have houses full of white 
girls being paid for that—” 

“Dammit; Arlene!” Daddy yelled, letting the knife clatter 
against the plate as he pushed away from the table. “You know 
better than to talk like that in front of the children!” He looked 
at her as if there were no words left to tell her how mad he was, 
and then stomped off to bed, leaving Mama sniffling over her coffee 
cup while we sneaked into the sitting-room. 

Anyway, we had our own ideas about Lola. Bill, who was 
twelve and the oldest, thought she would be a little humped-back 
and have a long scar on her face, and that her eyes were big and 
glassy. Dick didn’t agree. He thought her scars would be hidden 
under her clothes since she’d probably been stabbed in the back or 
chest a few times. He didn’t think her eyes would be big and glassy 
either, but narrow and beady, the way an Indian warrior might 
look just before he scalped a white man. I was too scared to know 
what I thought she’d be like. I kept thinking of other things: black 
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skies, thunder, deep cold water, and the way a screech owl sounds 
late at night, like a woman screaming. 

That night we had an awful time going to sleep. Dick finally 
crawled in bed with Bill, and they stayed huddled together. I tried 
to get in with them, but Mama caught me at it, and told me how 
little girls should never get in bed with boys; so I went back to 
my own bed and covered my head with a sheet. 

The next morning at the breakfast table, no one mentioned 
Lola’s name. Daddy talked about the rain, and how it would wash 
all the cinders off the road after he’d had his men work so hard 
getting them in shape for the winter. You see, Ravenscroft was off 
the main highway, and our little cinder road looked just like a 
long black snake that had found the shiny hard-topped surface of 
the new highway too hot for its belly, and had wiggled off through 
the tall mountain saplings in search of a cooler, quieter place, like 
mountain country ought to be. Anyway, Daddy was proud of his 
cinder road, and when people came to him to get a job working in 
the coal-mines, he’d let them know right away that they’d have to 
take their turn spreading cinders on the road anytime it needed 
them. Well, Daddy was grumbling so about the rain that he left 
without even telling us goodbye; but I knew he was thinking about 
Lola by the way he kept looking out the window at Doctor Clark’s 
house. 

By ten o'clock that morning, Bill, Dick and I had the nervous 
giggles. And Bill kept having to be excused. At first we’d run to 
the window every time we imagined hearing Doctor Clark’s old 
Oakland coming up the road, but we heard so many sounds that 
we finally stationed ourselves on the daybed in the sitting-room. 
We weren’t supposed to get our feet on the new pink-flowered slip- 
cover, but since Mama had gone back to bed with another one of 
her sick headaches and couldn’t see us, we stood on the daybed to 
get a better view of the road and Doctor Clark’s house. 

Bill was the first to hear the Oakland coming, and he gave a 
loud rebel yell at the sound of it. All three of us peered frantically 
through the rain trying to see inside the car, but all we could see 
was the fuzzy outline of it moving slowly up the rain-gutted road. 
Even when they got out of the car we couldn’t see what she looked 
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like because her coat was pulled over her head as she hurried 
through the rain into the house. 


After that all three of us had to be excused. We had such a 
hair-pulling fight seeing who could go first that Mama had to 
get out of bed to settle it. In fact, she spent most of that day 
settling fights that started over one thing or another. She couldn’t 
send us out to play, so we spent most of the time staring out the 
windows at the rain-soaked day, hoping to get a glimpse of Lola. 

By supper time that night, Mama had a headache to top all 
headaches, and went straight to bed the minute Daddy got home. 
He fried crusty hamburgers for our supper, and we were just sitting 
down to try eating them when Doctor Clark knocked on the door. 

The three of us got to the door before Daddy. We knew who 
it was as soon as we heard that loud, important-sounding knock. 
Doctor Clark always knocked that way, whether he was coming to 
lance Bill’s stone bruise, mop my throat with that awful tasting 
medicine, or just to play checkers with Daddy and talk men’s talk. 
There was only one thing different this time—he had Lola stand- 
ing right there behind him. 

Doctor Clark kind of burst into the room, puffing and wheezing 
from his asthma, which always seemed worse after a rain—maybe 
that’s way I didn’t notice Lola coming through the door. The first 
thing I knew she was standing in the corner by the bookcase, as if 
she’d slid right through the wall. I grabbed Bill’s hand and tried 
hard not to cry. 

Bill wasn’t scared though. In fact, he sounded mad. 

“You're old and white-headed . . . and not mean-looking 
at all!” he blurted out. 

Doctor Clark coughed real loud, and said: “That’s a kid for 
you—let somebody reach their fifties and get a little gray, and they 
might as well order their coffin.” 

“Yeah, Bill . . .” Dick said, ignoring Doctor Clark. “No scars 
either!” 

Daddy hustled us back to the kitchen, but before I left the 
room Lola smiled at me in a way that made me smile right back, 
without being afraid anymore. I can still see her, the way she looked 
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right then, with the aladdin lamps shining on her dark skin making 
it look like the brown satin on Mama’s Sunday hat, and making 
her hair shine white like mountain snow. 

In the kitchen, not one of us touched our hamburgers again. 
We kept trying to hear what Doctor Clark and Daddy were talking 
about, but all we could hear were their muffled voices through the 
big oak sliding door Daddy had closed when he went back into the 
sitting-room. I hated it because Mama didn’t wake up to see what 
Lola was like. I thought she’d know just the right thing to say, 
since she knew so much about Negroes—but Mama didn’t budge, 
and in no time at all Daddy was opening the sliding door, and Lola 
had gone with Doctor Clark back to his house. 

Daddy wouldn’t tell us what he thought about Lola, but he 
didn’t look worried anymore. He even sang us his favorite song— 
Happy Days Are Here Again—before we went to bed. 


I guess most everyone in Ravenscroft was relieved about the 
way Lola looked—and most everyone managed to find some sudden 
ache or pain so they would have an excuse to visit Doctor Clark in 
that next week or two. Even the preacher came. 

It seemed to me that most of them went away looking dis- 
appointed, the same as Bill and Dick; and after that, they seemed 
to forget all about Lola’s even being in Ravenscroft. Oh, they’d come 
up to Doctor Clark at church, and slap him on the back, saying: 
“That nigger must be feeding you good. You're finally putting on 
a little weight”; or the women would comment about how shining 
clean the windows were with their freshly starched curtains. There 
wasn’t much else for them to comment on, because Lola stayed 
pretty much out of sight. 

Of course, it was different with me. I got to know her—know 
her in a way that I would never have dreamed of—but that was 
later. 

When we first started being friends, she’d see me out playing, 
and come out with a whole sack full of cookies for me to share 
with my brothers. They weren’t ordinary cookies either—not store 
bought ones—but little gingerbread men all dressed up in fancy 
white-icing suits. Sometimes she made different colored ones, pink 
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and green, cut in the shape of ducks and rabbits. 

Then it got to where I'd look for her on wash days. I liked to 
watch her build the fire under the big iron pot in Doctor Clark’s 
back yard, and stir the clothes around with a big stick in the boiling 
soapy water. Sometimes, while she stirred, she would hum songs. 
One day when she was humming she looked up at the tree tops 
where the birds were fussing around, and all of a sudden she started 
singing at the top of her voice. I had never heard anyone sing like 
that before. She was singing something about Jesus—oh, I'd heard 
some of the women at church sing good and loud about Jesus, but 
it wasn’t singing like Lola’s. She was patting her foot against a 
brick by the iron pot, and stirring that stick around and around 
so that it bumped against the side of the pot making beats like 
drum beats. I wanted to clap my hands, laugh and cry, all at the 
same time. 

After that I'd beg her to sing for me. Most of the time she 
would. But one day when I asked her, she had a funny look in her 
eyes. And she was crying. It wasn’t real crying like Mama’s—Lola’s 
tears just seemed to swim around in her eyes and never fall down 
her cheeks. That day she didn’t sing about Jesus, but I heard her 
whisper His name. 

It wasn’t long after that, it happened. One night, in the middle 
of the night, Doctor Clark took Mama down the mountain to the 
county hospital to get another Doctor to help him deliver Mama’s 
baby. We weren’t supposed to know about the baby’s being inside 
of Mama, but we had been betting our marbles and Indian-head 
pennies that Daddy saved for us, trying to guess what day it would 
be born. When we saw Lola in the kitchen cooking our breakfast, 
and found out about Mama’s going to the hospital, we knew some- 
thing was wrong; because Doctor Clark delivered all his babies 
right there on the mountain in the mamas’ beds. Lola seemed to 
know that we’d known about the baby all along, and we were glad 
she didn’t mind talking to us about it. 

“The Doctah say this ain’t going to be no easy baby for yo’ 
Mama to have . . . but he’s a mighty fine Doctah. He'll be home 
fo too long with some news.” 

But all that day we waited; and it wasn’t until the next morn- 
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ing when he brought Daddy in the front door. Daddy looked kind 
of grayish, and like he needed to throw up, the same way he looked 
that time a mule kicked him when he was inspecting the mines. 
He patted me on the head before stumbling into his bedroom where 
he closed the door. 

It was Doctor Clark who gathered us around him on the day- 
bed and explained how our Mama and little baby sister had gone 
to Heaven; but it was Lola who comforted me. Without a word 
she just picked me up and carried me into the kitchen where she 
sat down in the old squeaky rocking chair and rocked me back and 
forth, holding my head close against her, not minding that my tears 
soaked her white hair and spilled salty down her cheeks. 

But she didn’t let me cry long. Instead, she called Dick and 
Bill into the kitchen and made all three of us help her bake cookies 
for the people who started coming to our house to cry about Mama’s 
going to Heaven where everything is golden and angels look after 
you. I thought Mama should be happy with all that. 

After a few days most everyone in Ravenscroft had been to 
our house, but they didn’t eat many of the cookies. Mostly they 
stood nodding their heads and clucking their tongues at Dick and 
Bill and me. 

One day, after people quit coming, Daddy asked Doctor Clark 
to come down for a man-to-man talk—which meant that Daddy 
was having trouble making up his mind about something. For a 
long time they stayed in the sitting-room behind the big oak sliding 
doors and talked in low voices. We knew they were talking about 
us—about Grandmother’s wanting to bring us to Adairville to grow 
up in her big house, and about Doctor Clark’s wanting to give us 
Lola for keeps so that we could stay on the mountain with Daddy. 

When Doctor Clark left, he looked at us in a funny kind of 
way, as if we were suddenly very important to him. But it wasn’t 
until he took off his glasses and wiped his eyes with his handker- 
chief that I knew he was crying—knew, too, that we would have 
to leave our Daddy and Lola. 

I looked up at Daddy, at his bony, red cheeks that needed 
shaving; at his big strong shoulders where he'd sometimes swing 
me with one powerful hand and let me sit there feeling higher than 
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the mountains. And I thought of Grandmother Dodds whose cheeks 
were wrinkled and flabby and whose shoulders were reared back 
stiff—of Grandmother who held gold-rimmed glasses up to her nose 
and looked down . . . down at me. 

“Lola! . . . Lola!” I screamed, and ran from the sitting-room 
and from my Daddy. 

In the rocking chair Lola wound dark satiny arms tight around 
me, as if she’d never turn me loose. 

“That’s right, little Mindy . . .” she whispered to me. “Go 
on and cry, honey .. . cry with old Lola.” 


The next day Grandmother came from Adairville in her shiny 
new Packard with the big trunk on the back. 

“T’ll ride down with you, and help get you settled,” Daddy told 
us. “It isn’t that Lola can’t take care of you .. . but your Grand- 
mother can give you so many advantages that you'd never have here 
on the mountain. And I'll be down to see you every chance I get.” 

Dick and Bill didn’t seem to be listening. They were busy 
examining the fine new car and talking about what fun they were 
going to have riding all the horses in Grandmother’s stables. 

I stood, a little behind Lola, holding tightly to her hand, hating 
the sight of the big black car. 

“Well, Henry! . . .” Grandmother called out shrilly. “Bring 
her! It’s time she got back to civilization.” 

Lola bent over and gave me a gentle push toward Daddy. “Go 
on ... little white one,” she said softly. “Jus’ having yo’ love this 
long done been a miracle fo’ old Lola.” 

In the back seat of the big roomy Packard it didn’t seem so 
bad. I leaned over Daddy’s lap as we pulled away, and looked back 
to see Doctor Clark and Lola waving goodbye. And for the last time 
I saw the sun sparkling against Lola’s white hair. . . . 

Then even the whiteness was gone. Wearily I sank back against 
Daddy, and shutting my eyes tight listened to the steady ping . . . 
ping . . . ping of cinders hitting under the running-boards of the 
big car as it sped along, rapidly approaching the new highway. 
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rR“ PRESSED the accelerator as the light changed to green, 
jumping the light slightly. He let the car glide eastward past 
Ninth, Eighth Avenues, turned in a tight curve before the familiar 
garage, drove up the ramp entrance, stopped and waited. A pink- 
faced elderly man with floppy white hair stepped up briskly with a 
“Yessir” before his short-sighted eyes let him see who it was. He 
blinked and reached out and shook Rick’s shoulder. “Well, I'll be— 
if you ain’t a sight for sore eyes,” he said. “Good to see you back. 
It’s been a long time. I heard from a couple of the boys that were 
playing on Fifty-Second Street—about five, six months ago now, 
wasn’t it—about your accident. Say, you look the same. I guess no 
car accident could ever kill a fellow like you. Anything you want 
done to her? I see you still go in for the big babies.” He patted the 
hood of the big hydromatic and kicked the front tire. Rick told 
him he probably would not want the car until Sunday when he 
left the city. “Nothing special you want checked?” the old man 
asked, remembering how good a tipper Rick had always been when 
he had things fixed at the garage. Rick got out and the old man 
saw the pinned-together edge of the jacket sleeve where a hand 
had been. His mouth fell open slightly. “My Lord, they didn’t tell 
me that. So that’s how it was.” Rick nodded indefinitely and handed 
him the keys. The old man took them, unable to take his eyes 
away. Without shifting his gaze, he said, “But you're a piano 
player.” “I was,” Rick said, turning to leave. The old man asked 
the obvious question, “What do you do now?” Rick, feeling rude 
but not wishing to show it, answered, “Handle one of my brother’s 
two garages in a town in Massachusetts.” The old man looked 
thoughtful, touched him on the shoulder. “A thing like that is 
pretty tough luck for you, I guess, worse than for most. Well, 
nothing anybody can do but take things the way life calls them. 
Lucky you’re such a young fellow—when you're young, you can 
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adapt yourself.” Rick was determined not to let him get started on 
the usual run of platitudes. “So they say,” Rick flipped back, dis- 
engaging himself and walking down the ramp into the evening of 
the city. The old man shot a last question at him, “How you like 
garage work?” but Rick pretended he had not heard and turned 
left. 

He crossed the Avenue and passed along a street flanked by 
well maintained brownstones with trees lightly edging the sidewalk. 
Rick found himself inhaling more deeply. He thought how much 
better the city air tasted than the country air ever could. He walked 
past a newly-constructed bank building that he knew hadn’t been 
there a couple years ago and thought how much the city changes 
while it appears to be exactly the same. He walked slowly down to 
Fifty-Second and turned into the club. 

He paused just inside to enjoy his first moment in six months 
within a music-filled, smoke-softened room. He found Traps sitting 
at a table waiting for him. They shook hands, ordered two drinks 
and sat down. Rick mostly listened while Traps talked, about who 
was playing where along The Street, the latest doings in Chicago 
where he had recently been playing, new recordings by jazz artists 
they knew by sight or sound. Rick listened, feeling as if he’d come 
home after a long purposeless journey. He had to keep reminding 
himself that he had come back only for a reminiscent moment. 
Traps’ gold cuspid showed as he laughed and talked. Rick remem- 
bered Jackson, the trumpet player Traps was talking about as a 
short barrel-chested man who ordered oysters for breakfast and 
was always eager to crash any party. “So he doesn’t say over the 
phone why, just to come over to Condon’s. I come, as soon as we 
break. And I didn’t believe it. Listen, right there playing along 
with Condon’s characters is old Jackson, playing a regular Dixie 
drag along with the others, and when he sees me and the others 
come in he takes a solo and rides up high but with a real handful 
of flats the way Dizzy plays and a little behind the beat, you know 
what I mean; he just lets loose and gives those deadheads an idea 
of what’s been doing since Beale Street folded—those guys, Rick, 
honestly, they’re getting more publicity every day with their Dixie- 
land stuff, it’s crazy; anyway, Ill tell you Condon didn’t like it, 
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we could see by the way he kept bent over his guitar scowling and 
trying to ignore the whole thing. He’d started out on this Dixie 
drag and when Jackson started to rock the place a little, some of 
the younger characters at the bar start hollering ‘Go, go,’ you know, 
and poor Condon, he couldn’t stop him, he just sat there burning 
up.” Traps motioned the waiter for two more drinks. “I don’t 
know what kind of a story Jackson gave Condon, but I bet it was 
great—maybe he told him he was an old riverboat player or some- 
thing.” Traps doubled over and Rick laughed quietly at the picture 
Traps had drawn of Jackson incongruously playing in a place like 
Eddie Condon’s, set up as a museum for a style that had lived 
significantly and spawned a breed that outgrew it and was itself 
outgrown, all within thirty years. Picasso loose in the Renaissance! 
Traps raised his glass officiously. “To the great American music, 
Dixieland, dug up for purposes unknown by Edward Condon, 
guitar tuner and ghoul.” They finished off what remained in their 
glasses. 

A piece of ash fell from Rick’s cigarette onto the table. He put 
the cigarette down. It was difficult getting accustomed to doing 
two things with one hand. Everything had to be done more slowly 
and carefully. Rick gave his attention to the quartet and saw the 
low-lidded faraway look on the bass man as he plucked the heavy 
strings. Rick knew exactly how he felt—letting the strong music 
flow out and combing it into the creations of others, all smoothly, 
easily, like breathing. Rick found himself unconsciously sliding 
his right heel slightly in time to the beat and curling his fingers 
to come down on chords after the sax solo. He realized that he 
was beginning to bend over slightly, his shoulders reaching inward. 
He liked the pianist’s swift fingering among the high octaves but 
was disappointed in his failure to make fuller use of the lower 
register chords. Rick liked the heavier chords when the music was 
moving strongly, the swift big-handed chords that only a few like 
Milt Buckner can handle. 

Traps noticed. “He’s pretty good, the piano fellow, but not like 
you, Rick. Man, ( remember the first time I caught you—it was on 
the Coast one night when you were working with a nine-piece 
outfit run by a drummer, I forget his name—about six years back 
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that must have been. I said to myself, there’s a guy with hands like 
Shearing who’s going to be king some day, and I thought to 
myself, that guy won’t be playing with any group like this for 
long, he’s headed for the big time. I caught you four days running. 
I thought to myself, he’ll be sitting in with a quartet combo in one 
of the big city clubs within three years. And you was, Rick, you 
was. And still would be if it wasn’t for that—well, what the hell’s 
the use of talking about it.” He tried channeling the conversation 
into humor. “Now what the hell would I do if I lost all my teeth? 
But I could buy false teeth, couldn’t I. Imagine if I took the reed 
away from my mouth, though, and the choppers were bit into 
it and came out, too.” He clapped Rick on the back, saw Rick had 
trouble managing a smile and dropped the subject. 

Rick felt cold filter up his spine. It happened now whenever 
he let the full recognition of what he now was seep past his defenses. 
No matter how he dodged, the thought returned when he least 
expected it and blanketed him, like a cold wave that he could run 
from and that would always, no matter how fast or how long he 
ran, be just behind him waiting to wash over him again and again. 

A good piano player is a god, he thought, watching the pianist, 
a two-handed god made in man’s image. Like nothing else on 
earth. You walk, talk, eat and breathe and do all the things a man 
does, but when you are seated before a piano you are something 
that no man is. You are, like the piano itself, an infinite thing. A 
piano is a multi-octaved creation that by its very tonal breadth 
makes itself indispensable and more autonomous than any other 
instrument. And you are the only thing on earth who can reach 
into its being and unfold the pathways that spring up as soon as 
you conceive of them; you alone can touch this endless instrument 
with the understanding that will make it release itself; you alone 
can encompass it with understanding; you are the beginning and 
the end, the purpose of existence, the finality of creation. Before 
it, you do not merge with it because that act will render you a bit 
wealthier or advance you a step socially or hasten the betterment 
of mankind—your touch on the keys is the reason and the end 
of all things. From the first time you straighten up, lift your fingers 
from the keys and turn your head to find a big black-skinned man 
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who plays alto sax second to none smiling at you like a sunrise 
and giving you a sign with big-knuckled fingers of one artist 
recognizing another, you take unto yourself a new dimension that 
makes other people two-planed creatures. From that point on, the 
chords that have been inside you waiting seem to leap from your 
hands before you form them in your mind, a rhythmic pressure 
forcing other players to heights they never touched; your phrasing 
increasingly imparts an undercurrent of subtlety to even the most 
obvious piece of music, becoming less and less like that of anyone 
before you; your improvisations stray farther from the tune and 
less from the expression, more markedly your own yet better 
integrated; you make of every piano you touch a Jericho trumpet 
working in reverse, forcing foundations into place, rearing struc- 
tural skeletons, and shaping new contours on old edifices. Yours 
is the kingdom and the glory. On the eighth day there was created 
unto the universe a god in the image of man, a two-handed god 
seated at a piano. Creation took eight days. 

Rick stayed an hour after Traps left. He drank more than he 
had throughout the last six months and when he lay down on the 
hotel bed he fell asleep as soon as he had undressed. He rose when 
the phone rang at twelve noon, showered and dressed slowly, glad 
to sleep late and awaken gradually to the day. He had no definite 
plans for the day and went out to squander it in the city. He walked 
downtown along Fifth Avenue. The cleanest, best looking Avenue 
to walk along in the world, Rick thought. He walked east and 
through Grand Central, toyed with the idea of buying a ticket to 
nowhere in particular but rejected it, and walked across Forty- 
Second Street into the Commodore Music Shop. He found a couple 
of new releases by Dizzy Gillespie and Billie Holliday and went 
into a booth to listen to them. The music from a quartet—bass, 
piano, sax and trumpet—came through from the booth next to 
his. He recognized it. He placed a record on the turntable but 
turned the volume down very low so that he might listen to the 
record of the next booth. Rick listened to the music he had helped 
shape, one of the last recordings he had made. He remembered 
the night he and the others in the combo had developed the number. 
It was during an after-hours session in the club, while the glasses 
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were being collected and the bar’s liquor supply replenished. It 
was called Hangover and while it featured Ransom Huey’s trumpet, 
Rick’s piano artistry wove meaningfully in and out throughout like 
the all-night truckers that eternally funnel from the bridges and 
tunnels into the city to weave in and out on its edges to feed and 
replenish it. Rick remembered how they had been playing around 
with the number night after night but had been unable to shape 
it into any cohesive form until that night. Rick, listening in the 
booth, waited for the change in tempo that had given them the 
clue to its formation. It was one of the changes he had decided 
were needed after the piece had been kicking around in his mind 
for weeks. The improvements he suggested that night were simple, 
but they had made the number what it was, had rounded out its 
intentions and solidified its purpose. When Rick suggested that 
they try speeding the tempo around the two-thirds point, then 
drop suddenly into a three-bar pause, Ransom had opposed it. 
Ransom had been exasperated with the number to begin with; 
they had spent a lot of time on it and they still had nothing. “No, 
that won’t work,” he had said. Ransom was at times difficuit to 
work with. He would go along with most ideas unquestioning, 
but would suddenly decide that something would not work and 
was closed to argument when he did so. He had stood impatiently 
fingering the valves. “No, you’ve got to keep this piece moving 
right along. It’s got to keep that continuous pulse we finally have 
in it. No, you don’t speed this piece up without losing the whole 
thing.” Rick knew better than to argue with words with Ransom; 
that would end work on Hangover. He turned back to the keys, 
fingered the part they were stumbling over, ran hard and fast on 
some high keys to indicate where the brass cut in, dropped in 
three bars of silence and picked up the rhythm again at the original 
tempo, accomplishing it all as if he were not himself convinced it 
would work. He shook his head and tried the same thing over, 
but this time as the acceleration began, Ransom cut in and climbed 
fiercely, breaking off on the same chord with Rick. Unwilling to 
commit himself, he had waited until the four of them had gone 
over the phrase twice more, then turned to Rick. “You know, it'll 
wash, Rick, it'll wash.” Then, admitting to himself that he’d been 
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taken, “You got any more bright ideas, bright boy?” And they'd 
laughed and Rick had some more ideas and they worked over the 
piece until they were well into daylight; only then did they realize 
how hungry they were and filled themselves with steaming coffee 
and hamburgers at an all-night Riker’s on Lexington Avenue. 
Three days later they made the recording. Rick, hearing the record 
in the next booth end, found himself caught in the web of what 
seemed like yesterday, and picked up the two records without 
having heard them and paid for them. Chester recognized him 
while he was making change for the records. They shook hands. 
Chester, at least, was not one to ask a lot of questions. A tall 
freckled girl with quick eyes behind tortoise-shell glasses and a 
much shorter boy came out from the booth next to the one Rick 
had used. Rick realized they were talking about him. “. . . didn’t 
say he was dead, you know. They just said he had a car accident; 
that doesn’t make him dead,” the girl was saying. The boy, all 
knowing, dismissed her contention with a peremptory wave of the 
hand. “Listen, there hasn’t been any mention of his in Metronome 
or Downbeat at all. And when a player like Rick Hodes isn’t 
playing any place or making records, he’s dead.” Chester made a 
move to tell them that this was Rick Hodes beside them at the 
counter, but Rick’s motion with the hand told him to forego it. 
Rick wanted for a moment to tell them so himself, to say no, he 
wasn’t dead, this was him, it was just that he had arranged things 
to drop out of contact so there wouldn’t be any publicity about his 
hand, but he suddenly thought it might be better if people thought 
as they did. It was like the boy said, anyway. He stepped outside 
and took a cab to Charlotte’s apartment. 

“My God, Rick, baby!” Charlotte almost burned a hole in his 
jacket with her cigarette when she grabbed him to hug and kiss 
him. She drew him into the spacious apartment, hanging onto his 
arm and talking quickly. “Rickie, why the devil didn’t you answer 
my letters? I wrote three letters in six months, more than I’ve ever 
written to anyone in such a period, and all you do is send one card 
saying you're okay. Rick! No limp! None at all. Why didn’t you 
let me know. You're not only spoiled, my dear brother; you're 
completely thoughtless.” She made him sit down and mixed him a 
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drink. She handed it to him and stood there before him, hands on 
hips, then stroked his cheek twice. “You're a lucky one, Rick, a 
really lucky one. But then, you always were. And except for the 
hand, you’re the same as ever. You can do practically anything 
that anyone can do.” She sipped her own drink and sat down in 
the armchair opposite him. “You should at least have written about 
your leg healing completely, Rick.” 

Rick shrugged and looked away from his sister, examining the 
room’s contents. Charlotte was forever rearranging things. “I really 
didn’t see any sense in going over it, Charlotte, that’s all. It’s over 
and done with. There’s nothing to talk about. I feel okay. I walk 
okay. I have a big appetite, like always. What shall I say? What 
can I tell you?” 

Charlotte folded her legs under her in the big chair. “Well, I 
never thought you’d take it quite so well, knowing how you'd 
never done anything outside playing or even seemed to think about 
anything else. And, of course, I didn’t dare touch the subject while 
you were still in the hospital.” 

“You're a funny one, yourself. You just tagged onto the end 
of one of your letters that you were engaged. But you didn’t say 
to whom. Stanley Vincent?” 

“Oh, good lord, Rickie, don’t be silly. Stanley’s wonderful and 
all that, but not the marrying type. More like you, my sweet. No, 
Rick, I’m marrying Phil Athskeller; you remember, you met him 
here at the party last Christmas. You must remember Phil—oh, of 
course, he was the one who had you cornered on the effects of 
government restrictions on mortgage credit, the real estate fellow 
you complained to me about. You must remember.” 

“Oh. Oh, yes, I remember him all right. Sure. But, Charlotte, 
from what I remember—that is, I gathered from what you told 
me that you took him anything but seriously. As a matter of fact, 
I had the impression you thought he was something of a character. 
What were the words you used—austere, forbidding, a child of 
propriety.” 

“Character? Oh, he is, Rickie, in his way. But then, aren’t we 
all, in one way or another. Take you, for instance—but that’s another 
story.” She twirled the glass between her fingers. “To tell the truth, 
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Rickie, I know what you mean. I did take mostly the funny view 
of Phil. But—well, frankly, there comes a time in each well-bred 
young lady’s life when she wants more to come home to than even 
the best apartment. Even when she loves her work. You know, 
Rickie—but no, you don’t know, Rickie, and you probably never 
will know, because you're a strange breed of person, and you never 
seem to have felt the need for anything outside your music.” She 
lit a cigarette and trickled laughter out after the exhaled smoke. 
“To make a simple story simple, Rick, I sort of decided I need 
someone to share my meals at home with and make small talk 
and maybe someone to care that I’m around. And if Phil might 
not be the first choice I would make if I had felt this way ten years 
ago, I think we’ll do pretty good together.” 

Seeing Rick sitting silent, rubbing his neck with the back of 
his hand and his chin stuck out, a motion she recognized as symp- 
tomatic of Rick’s silent disagreement, Charlotte suppressed a tiny 
giggle at his seriousness, then checked herself lest Rick see her 
making fun of him. “Frankly, Rick,” she said, composing herself, 
“Sf all the world’s a compromise as the wise men say, then I think 
I’ve made a pretty good thing of it. It’s only a matter of who com- 
promises soonest compromises least.” She unfolded her legs and 
sat erect. “And now,” she said, veiling her face by placing both 
hands palms outward in front of it, “come and let Sister Carrie 
tell thee of the other major truths that are divulged only to those 
who study the wisdoms of the East.” Rick finally smiled. He lifted 
his glass. “To compromise,” he said. She removed one hand slowly 
and held it forward, exhibiting her ring and bowing her head 
sidewise pertly. “To me,” she said. “To you,” Rick agreed. They 
sipped. 

The conversation flowed backward to old acquaintances, rela- 
tives, early years and remembrances. The two dwelt hours on for- 
gotten deeds and friends, and Charlotte’s gaiety, as always, tilted 
the conversation to the light side of things. 

When he left, Rick took a cab to midtown Broadway and went 
to two shows before returning to the hotel. He had decided earlier 
that he wasn’t going back to any of the clubs; he had decided 
against meeting any more of the musicians he knew. After several 
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hours of wandering through the light-strewn theater area, he 
returned to the hotel. He smoked several cigarettes in the room 
before falling off to sleep. He was up by seven o’clock Sunday and 
had picked up the car and was far from the city before noon. 

The car slid gracefully up the hills with power to spare. Except 
for the curves, Rick was able to keep the speedometer at a steady 
fifty, a good speed for the irregular roller-coaster roads. The sudden 
appearance of a straight white road, level and a couple miles long, 
gave him an opportunity to open up, the needle climbing past 
seventy before he remembered what a car out of control had already 
cost him and slowed. He realized it was four o’clock and his stomach 
was outraged. The highway scraped the edge of a town and a diner 
grew there. Rick pulled into the parking place. 

He entered the diner and sat down, ordered, and went over 
to the juke box. He fed several nickels into the slot, his face chang- 
ing from yellow to chartreuse to purple as the machine’s rainbow 
sidelights moved downward. He punched buttons until the SELECT 
sign blinked off, and sat down. The eggs were overdone and the 
coffee weak. The Kenton brass section overrode the diner sounds 
of rattling dishes and conversation until one of the countermen 
lowered the volume, shaking his head disapprovingly at the un- 
melodic music. Rick caught the gesture and smiled. One of the 
two men sitting nearest him talked too loud and his companion 
had to keep telling him to lower his voice. The conversation 
carried clearly to Rick. The loud talker rolled on fascinatedly about 
a rat that he had caught and dumped into a wire-covered barrel 
and turned a hose on. “. . . the way he swam with just two feet, 
the back ones were smashed, you know (I’m telling you, he was 
this big) and he actually started climbing up the inside, I don’t 
know how he could do it, and he kept climbing and he’d fall back 
soaked and start over again. Anyway, after a while he. . . .” His 
companion motioned his volume down again but he continued 
eloquent. Rick pushed back the plate, paid, and left with the voice 
booming up again louder than the whole brass section. 

He reached across and turned on the radio before starting the 
car, and pulled away from the diner too fast so that the rear wheels 
spun in the gravel-sprinkled dirt for a moment before the car pitched 
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forward. The road cut straight ahead for a way, then the twists 
began that climbed halfway up a mountain. The curves continued, 
the climbing car hugging the edge of the road and slowing as the 
road twisted, then flowing back to the center for the clear stretches. 
The road levelled out and very gradually began to lead downward. 
The radio’s volume was very weak but it managed to echo some 
of the crescendos heralding The Rites of Spring. Rick let the car 
pick up a bit downgrade. 

Rick relaxed as the turns became less sharp and easier to nego- 
tiate. The road was straightening out as it neared the base of the 
mountain. The acceleration acted on Rick like a catalyst, releasing 
him from beliefs he did not believe and truths he knew were untrue, 
recovering from him what was true, what he recognized as the only 
truth. The truth that had lain hidden in him for months and which 
he had covered over with the untruths of others spoke to him 
angrily, was unloosed and shouted, violent and urgent . . . not to 
move on shuffling feet, not clutch the last frail bubble, not blow 
the hundredth candle and cry “see how I have defeated time”; the 
old man’s scythe is blunted only by the fullness of the moment 
shrieking in his ear, not by worthless minutes stolen from his 
endless store. . . . And Rick heard. The anger of the voice was 
his own as the voice was his own, not the voice of the grateful 
teaching how to bend the knee to life, for life cannot be bent, not 
the voice of flat-planed creatures bending under fortune and show- 
ing others how to bend, but himself telling him what he knew 
was true and inescapable. Rick straightened his knee, pressing the 
gas pedal to the floorboard, holding desperately for timeless seconds, 
the voice thundering in his ears. The impacted car surged forward 
and downward, too fast to make the curve. And when Rick tried 
to stop what he had done, the frantic speed gathered in the moment 
could not be undone. And when Rick too became a frenzied thing 
grasping for the last frail bubble, even as brakes shrieked violent 
and burning rubber scratched the air, the car lost contact with 
the earth. While the machine hung balanced with front wheels 
whirling grotesquely in air, Rick twisted frantically at a steering 
wheel which held no function. And screamed as Icarus screamed 
when waxen wings turned butter. But for one brief passing moment 
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when the car left earth, Rick had the feeling of being in complete 
control and smashing through a huge pane of glass, and knowing 
that when you were created on the eighth day, nothing could touch 
you, nothing. 


Song for My Mother 


Bink No. 


The lonesome widow walked 
The longwood through 

The alleys of the pre-dawn down 
Harkened to the click of stones 
The rise of dew 

And walked as was her wont 
Some while as woman 

Having put off the day. 

In tight curls of flame 

Her grey hair roused the birds. 
Her feet went nimble so that 
Serpents waked and wept. 

Inside its widow’s weeds 

The body took to fire. 

She danced the longwood 

Down and through, and through. 
The forest moaned because it knew 
The lady readied all alone 

To light this avenue 

While no one came. 

Her candles all are burned. 

And she, she woke 

To realize too, 

Donned her age and crept 

Into the steaming sun. 





Maker of Dreams 


Pau. BarTLETT 


ANDOVAL poked his beach fire with a stick and watched 

flames scatter; he had finished eating and picked his teeth with 
a sliver of wood. He was in his seventies, a short, bearded man, 
white whiskered, white headed. He wore only white shorts and, 
as he sat with folded legs by the fire, sun burnished his brown 
shoulders and fine muscles: to look at his body you would say he 
was thirty-five or forty, except for wisps of white and grey hair on 
his shoulders and on his chest between his nipples. 

A tall young man sat beside him, eating a chunk of fish; he 
held it between both hands and nibbled shreds of meat that still 
felt warm and tasted of wood smoke. Blas was thirty-eight; he, too, 
wore white shorts; his brown hair was long and tousled and he 
had the varnished body of a man who had lived most of his life 
outdoors, swimming many hours a day. Blas flicked a scrap of fish 
off his leg; it had fallen on a well-healed, old scar, a sawtooth mark 
that ran from knee to ankle. 

Behind the men was a sizable hut of thatched straw, a place 
that had about it a texture of sun, sun sewn into the curl of yellow 
and brown thatch and grey wattled walls. The hut was old and the 
sun seemed to have made it; sun was all around the hut and its 
banana and palo de rosa trees and cactus. Sun crackled over the 
ocean that thundered a dozen yards away and light played on the 
slowly moving water of the Rio Rana that emptied into the surf 
at low tide. It was less of a river than an estuary branch, but it had 
brought fresh water to Sandoval and Blas for many years. Above 
the clear water a kingfisher busied himself and along the opposite 
shore stood a blue heron, tall as a youngster, half effaced in a clump 
of sea grass. 

Blas finished his fish and tossed the bones into the fire. Boom- 
ing surf sound blew over the men. As Blas wiped his hands on the 
sand beside him he yawned with satisfaction. Sandoval—a strange, 
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irresolute expression on his face—reached toward Blas and slapped 
him hard and cried out loudly. 

For a second, Blas could not see; then he sat up straight and 
slowly rose. He tried to speak but felt faint. 

“Why did you hit me?” he asked, after a moment, hand to his 
face. “Who are you?” 

Sandoval, eyes flashing, got up and hitched his shorts and 
cleared his throat thoughtfully. 

“I’m Sandoval,” he said, and held out his hand. 

Blas refused it; bewildered, he gazed around him, at the spark- 
ling ocean and river, the hut and trees. 

“Where am I?” 

“This is the Rio Rana . . . my place,” said Sandoval. His voice 
was balanced but his thoughts were uncontrolled; they raced to 
form many conclusions; he watched Blas closely. 

“What am I doing here?” Blas asked. 

He stepped away from the fire and frowned at his bare feet 
and legs. 

“Why am I barefooted?” 

“You came in your boat,” said Sandoval. 

“Yes ... yes... I remember. Of course. Where is it?” 

“T'll show it to you, presently.” 

“Take me to it,” said Blas angrily. “I must be leaving. I . . .” 
As he gazed about he tried to recall the hut and trees, the moun- 
tains rising behind the hut. He remembered the high wooded 
mountains and that eased his tension a little. But this bearded man: 
who was he? What had he been doing beside his fire? Blas was both 
repulsed and attracted by him. 

“Why was I sitting there by you?” he asked. 

“Eating ... late lunch . . . we came in late, from our hunting 
trip.” 

“Wer” 

“Yes—you and I.” 

“But I never saw you before.” 

“You’ve been living with me for eleven years,” said Sandoval. 

Blas laughed uneasily and walked up to Sandoval like a boxer. 

“What kind of joke is this? I came here in my boat. My friend 
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died on board, and I put in to shore for water and food. We .. . I 
was sick. . . . Take me to my boat,” he commanded and pointed 
toward the ocean, where ocean and river met. 

“Come with me,” said Sandoval, and led the way to the shore. 
Kicking about in the sand, at the estuary, among heaps of oyster 
shells, he unearthed ribs of a boat. 

“There’s your boat,” he said. 

“How could that be my boat!” exclaimed Blas, terror on his 
face. But something made him kneel and dig away shells and sand. 
Overhead gulls cried and he heard their cries and grew more and 
more alarmed. Had he lost his mind? 

Sandoval helped him dig and they uncovered the termite rid- 
dled bow. The name of the thirty-footer was still legible: the first 
three letters . . . then another. Anyone who had known the name 
could decipher it. 

Blas rose and backed away. 

Silently, the men returned to the dying fire. Sandoval sat down 
but Blas remained standing, unable to speak. For a while he faced 
the ocean, trying to remember. 

“Tell me what happened. Have I been ill?” 

He regarded Sandoval’s kind face, felt the peace in the boom 
of the combers: something told him again that this was a familiar 
spot: parrots flocked above the hut and their green and blue was 
another reassurance, however slight. 

“It’s very simple,” said Sandoval, gazing into the young man’s 
eyes, “I hypnotized you.” 

“What’s simple about that?” 

Sandoval merely smiled a slow smile. 

“Why did you do it?” asked Blas. 

“T needed you. . . . Sit down. I'll tell you everything.” 

Blas sat down and the old man went on, cupping a long perri- 
winkle in one hand, his eyes on its cracked yellow spirals. 

“I hypnotized you because I wanted you to be my son. I needed 
a son. My daughter needed a man... .” 

“Your son?” said Blas. 

“Yes ... you’re my son. In that hut are your wife and boy.” 

“What? You're lying . . . this is impossible.” 
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Sandoval was shocked by the other’s outburst but said evenly: 

“You came eleven years ago, almost eleven years ago. Your boat 
has rotted. I used her for awhile but she was smashed on rocks and 
I didn’t repair her. She was too hard to handle, even with your 
help.” 

“You mean I sailed her with you?” 

“Of course. We often went on trips. You see that ring you're 
wearing . . . you made that from a brass keel screw.” 

Blas examined the ring, turned it round and round and shook 
his head, his face distorted. 

“See that scar on your leg. You didn’t have that when you 
came. Your Rapido did that to you . . . sliced your leg open neatly. 
So we left her to rot. Your friend is buried nearby.” He spoke 
unemotionally . . . it was very old history for him. 

Blas passed his hand over the scar as Sandoval joggled the 
shell and scooped up another into his palm. 

“Who taught you to hypnotize?” 

“My father.” 

“And have you hypnotized others?” 

“Several.” 

“Who?” 

“They live with us . . . other huts . . . behind the palo de rosa 
and cactus. Happy people.” 

“Why ... how could you do such a thing?” cried Blas, twist- 
ing round on the sand, ready to jump the man. “You’re not God.” 

Calmly, Sandoval continued, the shells motionless in his palm: 

“TI did it to have peace . . . I wanted gentle people here, not 
killers, not men of violence and hate. I had trouble before, you see. 
I wanted no more trouble. When anyone’s ill here I help . . . I’m 
rather like a doctor.” 

Blas saw someone appear at the hut door: a boy and woman 
came out, the woman carrying towels; the two waved and walked 
toward the river; soon they began splashing one another, soaping 
one another, laughing, shouting. 

“Is that my wife and son?” 

“Yes.” 

“What's her name?” 
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“Vera.” 

“And the boy?” 

“Sandoval.” 

“He has your name.” 

“Yes ... my name.” 

They were silent. Sandoval wondered whether he had been 
wise to break the spell: he felt justified because he had long ques- 
tioned the mind’s power of memory: retention, as a blind capacity, 
seemed meaningless. Sometimes during the years with Blas his con- 
stant companion he had suspected hypnotic lapses: this, obviously, 
had been a false assumption. 

A cloud of white seabirds drifted over the men, low, unafraid. 
They went seaward like some bloated arrowhead. As they passed, 
Blas studied them, his hands over his knees, awkward. 

Sunset clouds were gathering above the mountains behind the 
hut: they appeared to be mysteriously connected to the leaves and 
twigs of the upper branches of several palo de rosa. . . . All around 
the men the water sparkled. Vera and young Sandoval were swim- 
ming leisurely upstream. 

“I’ve been here eleven years,” said Blas, hesitantly but with a 
shade of acceptance. “The scar ... the boat... the ring . . . and 
all that you say, show me what happened. And I feel this place, 
somehow, belongs to me. I don’t feel I can leave, go back. Go back 
to what? My other wife wouldn’t want me. Nothing would be 
the same.” 

“Nothing,” said Sandoval. 

“I’ve been your prisoner . . . all these years.” 

“My son,” said Sandoval. 

They considered one another, Blas still dubious, Sandoval grate- 
ful for years of comradeship. The consistent roar of the surf moved 
inshore. 

“How did you hypnotize me?” 

“By a fire like this.” 

“But how?” 

“T have a clay bowl, a very old bowl. I fill it full of water.” 
Sandoval felt he should divulge no more. “Shall I bring the bowl?” 

“Yes . . . while they’re swimming. Before they come.” 
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“They'll swim till dark. Others are there with them, friends.” 

Blas waited impatiently for Sandoval to go, brushing sweat 
from his face and neck. In a few minutes Sandoval got up and 
walked slowly to the hut; at once Blas asked himself why he didn’t 
flee; then he thought of the woman and boy. His keen vision had 
taken in her beauty, the boy’s fine body. Sitting on the sand, he 
picked up shells and hefted them, listened to the surf. Everything 
the old man had said restated itself: he saw the rotted boat again, 
he scrutinized ring and scar. 

When Sandoval returned he sat down by Blas and placed a 
brown clay bowl in his lap. A few drops splashed over Blas’ legs 
and he held the bowl warily, watching Sandoval. 

“Do you remember the bowl?” Sandoval asked. 

“No,” said Blas. 

Sandoval shoved his hand through his beard and hair, recalling 
Blas’ tragic face years ago as he floundered ashore from his boat, 
his friend dead. He had talked of his life, his miserable marriage, 
a life of hate and fear in the city. Sandoval settled himself close to 
Blas on the warm sand. 

“Look into the bowl, Blas,” he said. 

“What is there to see?” 

“Water ...la hermana agua . .. visions . . . another life.” 

“My life?” 

“Yes . . . yours.” 

Blas grinned wrily. For a second he felt he must hurl bowl 
and water at Sandoval. 

“Look into the bowl again... 

“Yes,” said Blas, but could not look. 

“See, there’s movement on the water, there’s movement down 
deep in the bowl. Yes . . . look . . . that’s it . . . it’s sunset . . . the 
clouds are coloring . . . do you see streaks of color in the water?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you see the streaks moving?” 

“They’re moving .. .” 

Blas grasped for release, something inside him longed for 
adjustment now, for balance: he peered hard, caught glimpses of 
orange, caught the edge of a white cloud: he felt he was looking 
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into time itself; there he could recapture life: he heard Sandoval 
speak of birds passing . . . could he see them in the water? Could 
he hear the surf? There was tomorrow . . . the hut and hunting 
. . . together they would take the canoe and paddle inland. This 
was their place . . . to fish and lie in the sun . . . gather papaya 
and pineapple by the cove... . 

“Remember that cove . . . it’s la Montafia Bay . . . you like 
it there, and you swim far from shore ... out ... no sharks ... 
just time to loaf.” 

When Sandoval took the bowl from Blas, he smiled at Blas 
and said: 

“Vera’s going to the hut. ... Why don’t you go?” 

“Sure,” said Blas, “ll go .. . I'll get my pipe.” 

Smiling, he got up and stretched and sauntered toward the 
hut, taking long, easy strides. 

The old man slowly poured the water on the sand and stood 
with his eyes on the dregs of sunset. He felt his old contentment re- 
turning. Cradling the bowl in his arms, he followed Blas to the hut. 


Camels 


SH. SHALOM 


Ever they come, they move on 

And we'll never know whither their heads 

Point between earth and high heaven .. . 

Have they already unpacked Time from off their backs? 
Or is it not even packed on them yet? 

How do they move and pass 

Forward in high heaven’s clean, mid the starry tracks? 
And bells to their silent necks . . . 

In the nights 

Their soundless tread echoes on hapless heights . . . 
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The Poetry of Mao Tse-Tung 


Rospert Payne 


N the summer of 1946 I flew from Peking to the remote valley of 

Yenan, where Mao Tse-Tung had his temporary headquarters. A 
year before, one of the Chungking newspapers had published one 
of Mao’s poems called “The Snow,” and my principal objective was 
to discover more poems written by him, and perhaps through his 
poetry it would be possible to evaluate the strength of this man who 
was even then threatening to dominate the whole of China. 

I remember Yenan now as a place of exquisite beauty: the 
yellow tent-shaped hills, pagodas, caves on the loess slopes, a print- 
ing press surrounded by stone boddhisattvas carved in the T’ang 
Dynasty, and a doorstep which turned out to be the head of an 
ancient Prince. Though a huge clandestine army was being formed, 
I saw only one soldier in the two weeks I was there: he rode gaily 
across the valley on a small pony decked with a crimson saddle- 
cloth. It was a strange valley, bright with the golden dust which 
spilled over from the Gobi desert, and curiously quiet. When I 
reached Yenan there was a truce between the Communists and 
Kuomintang armies. When I left, the truce was already broken, 
and the war was on. 

During long nights of discussions I would sometimes bring up 
the subject of the poems, but Mao was reticent. He explained that 
“The Snow” was published without his permission, and that he held 
no high opinion of his own poetry. Others, however, were less 
reticent. A few close friends who had seen the manuscript volume 
called Feng Chien Tze pronounced them excellent. Feng Chien Tze 
means “wind sand poems,” probably referring to their fleeting and 
turbulent character. “The Snow,” which was written during Mao’s 
first flight in an airplane when on his way to attend a conference 
in Chungking, was widely admired even by those who detested the 
Communist leader. There was vigor in it, and a kind of proud 
gaiety, and somehow Mao had succeeded in conveying a sense of 
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the whole of Chinese history in a few lines. 

Occasionally I was fortunate. Two of Mao’s lieutenants re- 
membered verses he had written, and so “The sky is high . . .” and 
“None in the Red Army . . .” came into my possession. They said 
he was always writing poems during boring party meetings, and 
when he had finished, he would simply toss them on the floor. 
Usually they were picked up, but they were treasured less for the 
poetry—few of his lieutenants had any interest in verse—than as 
examples of his calligraphy. They liked his free-flowing and rather 
romantic calligraphy, which curiously resembled the man: very 
pale and soft in speech, with the air of a scholar and a dreamer. No 
one looking at his poems or his calligraphy would suspect the ter- 
rifying strength behind the silken mask. 

He came to see me off at the airport, and when I asked him 
for the last time for more poems, he laughed: “They’re all ma-ma- 
Au-hu—absolutely worthless. I really cannot burden you with them. 
You have three, and that’s enough for the moment.” I published 
the three poems in a book called China Awake, and thought, and 
still think, they give an admirable portrait of the man. His roman- 
ticism, his sense of history and a peculiar kind of honesty shone 
through. He wrote verse according to the ancient patterns, but he 
succeeded in imposing upon these outworn patterns a new strength 
and a new vision. They were not poems to be tossed lightly aside. 
He saw himself standing in the stream of history, and each of these 
three poems was essentially autobiographical. 

Last year a collection of his poems appeared in the Peking 
magazine Poetry, and it is now possible to round out the portrait 
of the Communist leader as a poet of considerable accomplishment. 
The collection includes the three poems I had obtained, and though 
in an introductory note Mao speaks of enclosing eighteen poems, 
there are in fact only sixteen—the Chinese are notoriously not very 
scrupulous about numbers. Altogether there are thirteen new poems, 
including two, “Changsha” and “The Pavilion of the Yellow 
Crane,” which probably date from the time when he was a young 
student at Changsha. 

These are followed by a series of cight war poems, written 
during the Long March, which seem to be in chronological order. 
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“Kunlung Mountain,” the most surprising of the new poems, fol- 
lows them. Written in much the same style as “The Snow,” and 
with similar fervor, it would appear to date from that brief period 
towards the end of the war when it seemed possible for China to 
live at peace with Europe and America, for the poet pays tribute 
to those distant countries which he has never seen. “The Snow” is 
followed by two occasional verses dedicated to the old scholar Liu 
Ya-tzu, who was once his teacher. “Pei Tai River” is said to have 
been composed during maneuvers off the Chinese coast, and “Swim- 
ming” was written shortly after he had swum across the Yangtse 
River last year. This new collection of poems therefore represents 
all the poet wants to retain of the poems written since his youth to 
the present day. 

Mao seems to have sent his poems to the editor of Poetry with 
some misgivings. In an introductory note, he mentions that he 
received eight poems from the editor, who had no doubt acquired 
them from Mao’s friends, and had delved in his memory and come 
up with ten more. He warned against any attempt to overvalue the 
poems and suggested that modern Chinese poetry should turn its 
back on the ancient style, which he had cultivated all his life: 


I have always been reluctant to have these poems published formally, 
because they represent an antique style, and I am afraid they might mislead 
the younger generation. Also, there is a lack of sufficiently poetical flavor, and 
they are altogether ordinary. But since you believe they are worthy of publica- 
tion, and you have offered to correct the faults of these old pieces, I will do 
as you wish. 

Poetry is an excellent magazine. I hope it will grow and prosper. Poems 
should, of course, be principally written in the new forms. It does no harm 
to write a little in the old style, as long as it is not set as an example for the 
young. This ancient style puts fences around the imagination, and is not easy 
to learn. All my remarks are offered only as advice. 


The mood of most of these poems is quietly meditative. Occa- 
sionally, as in the poems written during the civil war, he strikes a 
note of propaganda or hurls defiance at the enemy. Edgar Snow’s 
Red Star Over China provides the necessary commentary for the 
geographical names mentioned in his war poems; it is unnecessary 
to discuss them here. What is remarkable is the use of phrases like 
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“the Three Armies,” which were the number of armies possessed 
by the Chou Dynasty Emperors, the traditional poetic name for the 
armies of the Empire. The second and third lines of “The Long 
March” remain, even though Mao has written them, almost con- 
temptuously traditional. 

There are, however, advantages in writing in the tradition. 
There is a stark clarity and brilliance in the Chinese ideograms. 
Lines like the fourth line of “The Pavilion of the Yellow Crane,” 
which would read in a literal translation: Snake tortoise grip great 
river, are almost as palpable as the things they describe, but no 
modern Chinese poet writing in pei-hua, where nearly all the 
nouns are formed of two ideograms and therefore of two syllables, 
can approach that swift juxtaposition of ideas. Nor can we in Eng- 
lish often imitate the pungency of classical Chinese. In “Changsha,” 
which seems to be composed of two poems, the first twelve lines 
written in his youth and the rest many years later, Mao character- 
istically denounces the ancient feudal order. Where I have translated 
“They despised the ancient feudal lords,” he has ideograms which 
can be read: Dung ancient days ten thousand household lords. Dung 
is here used as a verb, and could conceivably be translated “to spread 
dung over,” but in fact it is a term used to convey a fierce contempt. 
It has seemed better to use “despise,” though I am aware that the 
blow has been softened. 

The very literalness of classical Chinese often leads to am- 
biguities. There are lines written by Mao which are almost impos- 
sible to translate, because so many levels of meaning are conveyed. 
There are deliberate ambiguities in the twelfth line of “The Snow,” 
where it is uncertain whether he is referring to a young girl or to 
the Chinese landscape under snow: all we have is the image of 
“redness wrapped in white.” A Chinese reading the line is immedi- 
ately aware of the presence of a girl, but he is also aware that “red- 
ness wrapped in white” has innumerable other connotations. There 
are other ambiguities which arise from Chinese tradition. When he 
writes in “Kunlung Mountain” that “Men may become fish and 
tortoises,” he is saying that men may live forever, for the Chinese 
believed that fish and tortoises had immensely long lives. 

Though he has occasionally used the new ideograms which 
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have become customary in modern China, and given a modern 
sharpness to his verse, these are essentially the poems of a mind 
rooted in another age. Classical Chinese verse follows set patterns, 
and Mao has in each case stated the pattern he followed. So “Chang- 
sha” is written according to a famous pattern known as “Spring 
of Hsin Gardens,” and with most of the other verses the key pattern 
is mentioned. Nor is there anything particularly new in his roman- 
ticism. When he says: “Could I but lean on heaven and draw my 
precious sword .. .” he is echoing many other poets before him—a 
solid heaven, made of glittering blue rock, exists in the imaginations 
of nearly all Chinese poets, who are often tempted to compare 
themselves to high mountains or peaceful lakes. What is new in 
Mao’s poetry is the essential toughness behind the romantic images. 
The swords are real swords, the black dragons are seen in a modern 
context, and the spirit of the hills—those commonplaces of ancient 
Chinese poetry—are suddenly confronted in “Swimming” with 
modern hydroelectric plants, huge dams and engineering works on 
the banks of the Yangtse. Yet the ancient past is visibly present, and 
Mao makes no attempt to hide his affection for the ancient legends. 
All his verse hints at a continuity which the Communist govern- 
ment may never be able to break. 

No one would claim for these poems that they are the greatest 
produced in modern China. Mao himself claims that the best 
Chinese poems of modern times have been written by Ai Ching. 
For himself he claims only that he writes as best he can, attempting 
to fuse a modern spirit on an ancient and difficult idiom, in the 
twilight between a dead culture and another still unborn. We see a 
brilliant, romantic and penetrating mind at work, steeped in the 
past and fiercely aware of the present, and as we read the poems it 
is very easy to forget that no other man has ever ruled over so many 
people. The poems are here. They are all we have to enable us to 
enter the fastnesses of his mind. Since he rules over nearly a quarter 
of the population of the earth, there may be some merit in listening 
to his very human voice. 
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Poems by Mao Tse-Tung 


Translated by Robert Payne 


Changsha 


Standing alone in the chill autumn, 
The Hsiang River flowing northward, 
On the shores of Orange Island, 

I see the ten thousand hills all crimson 
And the forests all stained with red. 





The immense river is a transparent green, 

And a hundred boats are racing by. 

The eagles strike against the sky, 

The fish swim in the shallow depths. 

In the frosty air all creatures demand their freedom. 


Alone in the desolate vastness, 
I ask of the ageless earth: 
“Who is the ruler of the universe ?” 


I remember a hundred friends coming here, 
While the fabulous years vanish away. 

I remember the faces of those students 
Gleaming with brilliance, 

All of them mad-cap scholars. 


I remember how vivid they were 

As they gazed upon rivers and mountains: 

The Chinese earth gave strength to their words, 
And they despised the ancient feudal lords. 


Do you remember 
How in midstream we struck out at the water 
And the high waves stood in the path of the ships’! 
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The Pavilion of the Yellow Crane 


Nine immense rivers flow through China, 

A single deepcut railroad threads north and south. 
Smoke and rain shroud the heavens: 

Stone snakes and tortoises grip the great river. 


Where have the yellow cranes flown? 
Only the haunts of the wayfarers remain. 
I lift my winecup and drink deep. 

My heart is as full as the rising river. 


Chinkan Mountain’ 


The hills below are thick with banners. 
On the hilltop drums and horns echo. 
Ringed by a thousand enemy circles, 
We stand here and do not move. 


Already we have built a strong bulwark: 

The will of the people will build a city. 

On the shores of the Yellow Sea the signal guns 
Report that the enemy fled during the night. 


1 The Chinkan Mountain lies on the border of Kiangsi and Fukien. It was the scene of 
one of the earlier battles of the Fourth Route Army. 
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Huei-Ch’ang * 


The dawn is beginning to break. 

Do not say you set out early. 

Wandering over green hills without growing old— 
Only the view from this side is good for the eyes! 


Outside Huei-ch’ang the high mountains rise, 

Their summits reaching out to the East Ming mountains. 
Our soldiers look down towards south Kwangtung, 
Where all is luxuriant! 


New Year's Day 


All space flows round me. I am transformed. 
Along the narrow pathways in the deep forest, 
And the moss slippery—where are we going? 
Ahead of us lie the Wuyi Mountains. 

So many hills lie below us. 

Red banners float in the wind like a painting. 


1 A town in Kiangsi. 
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The Land of the Great Pines 


Red orange yellow green blue purple— 

Who flings the rainbow through the dancing air? 
The sun slants after the rains. 

We wander through a pass in the black mountains. 





That year we fought many heavy battles, 

And the village walls were pierced with bullets. 
Today the colors of the mountain pass 

Shine more splendidly. 


The Lou Pass* 


The west wind blows. 

The wild geese cry in the frosty morning moonlight. 
O the frosty morning moonlight! 

The horses’ hooves on the pathways, 

And the sobbing of trumpets. 


The high Pass is like iron, 

And we leap over mountains with three-league boots. 
O how we shall go leaping! 

The dark green mountains are like the sea, 

And the setting sun like blood. 


1A pass in Kweichow. 
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Sixteen Work Rhymes 


Mountains! 

No whip, fast horses, no way to alight. 
We turn in astonishment 

And see the heavens four feet away!’ 


Mountains! 

Seas boiling, rivers rising, waves tumbling. 
We march so quickly, 

With ten thousand horses hot for the fight! 


Mountains! 

Piercing the blue sky-cliffs, remaining unharmed. 
Should the heavens fall, 

We shall build pillars for the sky. 





The Long March 


None in the Red Army feared the distresses of the Long March. 
We looked lightly on the ten thousand peaks and ten thousand 
rivers. 


The Five Mountains rose and fell like rippling waves, 
In the vast darkness we walk through the muddy hills. 


Warm were the precipices where Gold Sand River dashed into them. 
Cold were the iron chains of the Tatu Bridge. 

Delighting in the thousand snowy folds of the’ Ming Mountains, 
The last pass vanquished, the Three Armies smiled. 


1 More accurately: “three foot three inches.” Mao quotes from a popular poem in a northern 
dialect: 


Above the Bare Skull mountains, 

Below Eight Precious Hills, 

Heaven is three foot three inches away. 
Men bow their heads as they pass, 

And horsemen alight from their saddles. 
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The Snow 


| In this north country in the flaming wind | 
A thousand acres are enclosed in ice, 

And ten thousand acres of whirling snow. 

Behold both sides of the Great Wall— 

There is only a vast confusion left. 

On the upper and lower reaches of the Yellow River 

Only a great tumbling of waves. 

The mountains are dancing silver serpents, 

The winter plains are full of scudding elephants. 

I desire to compare my height with the skies! 








O wait for the pure sky, 
Like a red-faced girl clothed in white, 
Altogether enchanting. 
Such is the charm of these rivers and mountains, 
Innumerable heroes bow themselves to the ground. 
The Emperors of Ch’in and Han were barely cultured, 
The Emperors of Tang and Sung lacked awareness. 
For a whole generation Genghis Khan was a favorite of heaven, 
| But he knew only how to bend the bow at eagles. 
| All these have passed away. 
Today, if we should look for the true heroes, 
We shall find them all around us! 
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A Poem for Liu Ya-Tzu 


Remembering when we sipped tea by the Kwangtung lake, 

And I asked for your verses at Yuchow when the leaves were 
yellowing, 

After thirty-one years I return to my home 

And read your wonderful verses in the season of falling flowers. 

Do not let your grief weigh too heavily on you. 

Gaze with a broad view at the world around you. 

Do not say the Kunming Lake’ is shallow. 

Best to watch the fish swimming in the Fuchung River.’ 


Liupeng Mountain 


The sky is high, the clouds are winnowing. 

I gaze southward at the wild geese flying away. 

I count on my fingers—a distance of 20,000 /1. 

I say we are not heroes if we do not reach the Great Wall. 


Standing on the highest ridge of Liupeng mountain, 
The red flag streaming in the west wind. 

Today with a long rope in my hand, 

I wonder how soon we shall bind the black dragon. 


1 The Kunming Lake is in the Summer Palace in Peking. 
2 A river near Hanchow in Chekiang. 
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Kunlung Mountain ' 


She rises high above the universe, 

Lofty Kun Lung, mistress of the world’s joys. 
The three million jade dragons are soaring.’ 
All the heavens transpierced with frost. 

Snow melting in summer, 

And the rivers flowing over. 

Men may become fishes and tortoises. 

Who will judge us over a thousand autumns? 
Who will confer punishments and favors? 


I say to the high mountain: 

“Why so high? Why so much snow?” 

Could I but lean on heaven and draw my precious sword, 
And cut you in three pieces. 

One I would send to Europe, 

The second I would give to America, 

The third I would save for China. 

Then there would be peace on earth, 

The world sharing the same heat and cold. 


1 The Kun Lung mountains are the abode of the blessed, believed to be somewhere in Tibet. 
2 Mao adds a note to explain the three million dragons. He says: “There is an old saying: 
‘Three million jade dragons after the battle, with broken scales flying all over the sky.’ 
Originally this referred to flying snow, but I have used it here to describe the snowy moun- 
tains. One summer, when I was standing on: the Ming Mountains, I saw the mountains 
shining with a dazzling whiteness. There was a saying among the people that the Monkey 
Sun had passed over them, and that is why the whole place shone with brilliant flames. 
Then with his magic fan he quenched the flames, and the mountains turned white.” The 
Monkey Sun is, of course, the chief character in the Hs Yu Chi, or Journey to the West. 
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Another Poem for Liu Ya-Tzu’ 





The long night ends with the coming of the red sky. 
For a hundred years the devil-monsters danced. 
There was no coming together of the clans. 


- 
§ 


The cock crows: dawn breaks over the world. 
From ten thousand places arises a swelling music. 
Never were the poets so inspired! 








Pei Tai River 


, The heavy rains fall over the northern province, 
The white waves overflow the sky. 
The fishing boats outside Chingwangtao 
Cannot see the whole sea, 
Cannot tell where they are. 





For over a thousand years 

The Emperor Wu Wei flicked his whip. 

{ Only The Tung Lin Mountain Stone remains.’ 
Now, though the autumn winds blow mournfully, 
All the world is changed! 


1 Written to match his verses at a performance of the Chinese Opera on National Day, 1950. 
2The Tung Lin Mountain Stone was a famous ballad sung in commemoration of the 
Emperor Wu Wei of the Three Kingdoms (222-256 B.C.) 
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Swimming 


Barely have I drunk the waters of Changsha, 
Now I am eating fish in Wuchang. 

I swim across the great Yangtse River 

And see the sky of Chu unfolding before me. 

I care not whether the wind blows or rain falls. 


This is better than sauntering in quiet courtyards. 


Today I enjoy my leisure. 
Confucius stood on the water, saying: 
“All things pass away.” 


The masts are swaying, 

The fishes and snakes are silent, 

The great achievement rises before my eyes, 

The bridge flying north and south, 

Making a pathway over sky and waters. 

We shall change the stone walls of the West River 
And Wushan’s clouds and rains. 

A smooth lake will appear over the high gorges. 
The spirit of these hills should not be startled 
How the world has changed. 
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Frank for Wood 
Puiip Boorn 


Surrounded by jerry-built bungalows, 
split-level lives, and Route 4A, 
Frank sells wood beside the highway. 


Frank for Wood his sign said, tacked 
slantwise on a pinetree to attract 
the late November traffic. Frank knows 


“Some bastard boyscouts torn it down,” 
and says so. His nose drips when he talks. 
In winter he shovels Pike Hill walks, 





come summer he comes home to tell 
his cats (two one-eye blind, one whole), 
“Jesus, I mowed three acres’ lawn.” 


Frank allows he’s eighty, older 

than anything except his high 

peaked roof that lets in open sky, 

and he spits wider than the rain 

that floods his bed. He knows which grain 
to split and which to wedge. Come colder 


weather, he fills a three-foot rack 
of fireplace birch and waits at dusk 
until the stationwagons stop to ask 


how much. The price varies. “Yessir, 
cold’s coming,” he says. “You hold her 
and let Frank load up the back.” 


Frank claims he once made $80 Sunday. 
But Frank can’t count; his stained hand 
offers change and reaches to demand 


his payment in a single grasp. 
Always the bright-padlocked hasp 
on his door is tight, and by Monday 
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he begs poor. 

Year on year good women 
bore Thanksgiving to his poverty, 
and deaf to what they brought him, he 


answered: “People move too much, 
but Frank still stays.” He bent to touch 
the gray cat’s eye as if an omen 





must be warded off. 

One Thursday 
when they brought the Indian baskets 
that Frank had shared with ingrown cats, 


they found the split-grained door as open 
as the roof. How Frank let it happen 
no one knew, but there was woman hearsay 


drifting like first snow when he 
got back from nowhere two days late. 
There was, they said, a mother cat 


eating the runt of her litter, 
a corner of spoiled food, a bitter 
smell, and an end to charity. 


The civic ladies called the Health 
Inspector. Bright as his badge, he knocked 
on Frank’s split door. Frank unlocked, 





as easy and as deaf as cats | 
to conscience; he’d sold the baskets | 
hoarded from his luck. Whatever filth 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was truth he’d thrown out on Monday. 
The town inspector found: one plaid 


shawl, two days’ food, a full bed 


of nursing kittens, a Providence bank 
deposit slip, a bus stub, and Frank. 
Frank told him he’d made $80 Sunday. 
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Poems by Leslie Woolf Hedley | 


The Brain and the Flesh 


Although the flesh declines downhill 
shrinking relentlessly on the bone frame, 
the aging brain remembers still 

those timeless things without a name. 


The last throb sobs out its vision 

and blood runs tired in pale veins. 
Then all human breath leaves its prison 
with a gasp like frost on window panes. 


But I wonder if the brain dies with flesh 

to drown in deep unchartered seas of skull, 

or do carousel images suddenly mesh 

and memories swim as fish in an empty hull? 





Solemn Requiem for Certain New Englanders 


Slumber came over New England long ago 
when untamed birds were roving west 
tasting freedom among sierras of snow. 


Those remaining tied to colonial links 
fashioned themselves into English squires 
fearing all horizons and dangerous brinks. 


To these men change is catastrophe or ruin, 
for no adventure can succeed, no breed improve, 
and each experiment is made much too soon. 


They stay rooted in that maiden country 
where snobbish gentlemen are dull through life 
and slowly drown in teacups of ancestry. 
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Cycle 


I was haunted by generations of relatives 

exiled into America with terror in their pockets, 
with talk of history, candles of song, 

and struggle cracking their faces. 


I became a wild child with frightening nights 
that reared ghost-white horses 
throwing me from their slippery backs. 


I roamed the back alley of dreams, 

ran with feet of clanking iron in castles, 
leaned over rails of a stabbing sailboat 
breaking the thick blue seas of adventure. 
But it all splintered with a scream 

and young fingers scratching air. 


Today I am older. 
Today my dreams are of friends dead, 
of those betrayed by their ambition— 
all walking through whispers of memory. 
Now the castles are gutted by troops, 
) the boats burned, the horses made into glue. 





From one aching disaster upon another 

we endure, grow rich or poor, box with shadows, 
and are swallowed into oblivion 

flailing our arms like dangling puppets. 
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Spinster 


HANNAH KaHN 


The room is quiet, I alone 
Who cry myself in me 

Am shrouded in the vivid cloak 
Of necessity. 


Within this darkened room the flesh, 
Once rigid, now defiled, 

Seeks cloister in the depths of sleep, 
Sobs penance like a child. 


Man on a Park Bench 


HANNAH KAHN 


The picture would be better could I say 
his shirt was clean though threadbare 
the picture — 

damn the picture anyway 

his shirt was filthy 

fingernails were worse 

his stare was insolent as though he dared 
me offer him the coins with which to buy 
the soup 

the bread 

the windows to the sky. 


This inbred insolence 

this sullen pride 

that lashed at me just as it tortured him 
until it made me want to cringe 


to hide 
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from him who made no accusations lest 
that in itself were compromise, request. 


I turned away. 

I am no longer there 

and yet I see his hands and everywhere 
within this sheltered room 

accusingly 

his desperation, coiled, unwinds in me. 


Plain Geometry 


LoutsE TowNsEND NICHOLL 


In school there was acutest obligation 

To prove an object accurately wrought: 

Its name was proof enough to me; I thought 
The word itself the final demonstration. 


Only the truth could play completely fair: 
How should the cutting sound, truncated cone, 
Conform to any profile but its own? 

And cube was so unquestionably square. 


Logic which shows how any shape became 
Still seeks in vain on interlocking chart 
The entity whose secret hidden heart 
Pulses apparent only in its name. 


The tree in blossom supersedes the root; 
And even sharply shod, the syllogism 
Is not accoutered swiftly as is prism 

To sheer the precipice of absolute. 





| 
| 
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Mid-Season 


Joan StanForp BisHop 


While here is well enough, enough 
of everything but space and strange 
dawns, rough seas and a new face, 


long-loved ones’ edges are honed sharp; 
the tended flower fades in monotone; 
elms arch in heavy mildewed shade 





not grateful green. So let’s be off, 
set foot and fancy on a new 
path half around a heartbeat, put 


our hands to the wind, you stranger 
I might love. This place I can 
no longer see the merit of. 


Luncheon Party 


Joan STanForp BisHop 


Where is the small seed hid, 
muffled in manner and pose, 
basic, precocious tid- 

bit, hinted, oblique, disclosed 


like the pea in the shell 
for the flick of an instant, 
never for a single whole 
moment constant? 


Embers should burn 
under the haze and noise 
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steady and stern 
but, smothered in velvet voice, 


they dim and gray and all 

but die. Truth of the wind 

cannot blow them to life though full 
noon whet another mind. 


Why did we fancy chaff 

who might have fed on the good grain? 
Was laughter 

so satisfying then? 


Rooming House Keeper 


Lucta TRENT 


All day long she lumbers 

Up uncarpeted stairs of drudgery. 

All day long she lumbers around uncurtained rooms 
To the clock’s dull metronome of routine, 

Her rawboned arms heavy with towels and bedlinen, 
Her mules flapping. 


Then suddenly twilight! 

And the sky proclaims a fiesta, 

A fiesta of crimson and gold. 

Throngs of cloud-merry-makers, 

Prancing cloud horses. 

The sky is alive with soundless melody. 

She stands on the fire-escape, 

Stringing men’s work-clothes on a dingy line, 
A clothespin between her teeth, 

Her eyes on the fiesta of the sky, 

Her heart in the brief wistaria spring of her youth. 
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Three Monologues 


Knute SKINNER 


I. The Reflective Bride 


Now that my breasts, young and perpendicular, 
have held his hands as they have held his eyes, 
until he fell from me into that sleep, 

here I remain awake and see the night 

drop like a lid over his dreaming head. 

My legs are easing into their proper lengths. 
No smoother than the surface of my face, 

they held me up, till true to his demands 

they wrapped him warmly in a moment’s love. 
The pupils of my eyes are come to rest 

after they ran away beneath my brows. 
Unyielding blue, they made him like his pledge. 
Soon they will be veiled in another dark 

and I too shall retreat into my self, 

as far from loving as my husband is. 

We'll go through all of this again tomorrow 
and after that, well, many times I know, 

and maybe I'll come to like him even better. 
But God, tonight I feel so all alone 

I want to scream, or get up and be alone, 

or jump from the room and forever be myself. 
And he, will he remember this some day, 
recalling how my body blushed, and think: 
That surely happened a long time ago? 





II. The Reflective Wife 


It’s strange that I should miss him more today 
than on those hard days after we were married. 
Then, when I saw him close the bathroom door, 
I listened to believe that he was in there. 

Maybe I am upset, but I don’t know 
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that I expect his coming home tonight. 

He brought me irises last night; he smiled 

and said they matched the color of my eyes 

but I must never put my eyes in water. 

He finds me in so many little ways. 

I sometimes wonder how surprised he’d be 

were I to melt away beneath his hands 

and leave his greetings hanging in the air. 

He’d say, “These irises grew just for you— 
that’s funny, she was here a moment ago.” 

Now that our supper’s on I'll put my hair 

the way he sees it, down around the shoulders, 
and wear the dress I bought at such a price. 
He'll say, “That neckline sets my skin on edge,” 
or, “There’s nothing quite so lovely as your hair .. . 
Of course I like it, anything you do.” 

I really shouldn’t stop to bathe—unless I 

want him to find me lying in the suds 

and lift me bare and dripping in his arms. 


III. The Reflective Mother 


So long ago Tom put him there inside me, 
and now he graduates. That rented gown 
doesn’t fit him well across the shoulders. 

His chest is thin. I haven’t seen him: stripped 
for several years but I know his chest is thin. 
He thinks this show is foolish and I agree, 
one of the few things we agree about. 

But Tom, Tom looks as if he’d done it all, 
whatever there was to do. He holds my hand, 
too hard, to let me know what I do know: 
our only boy is eighteen, out of school 

and waiting for the chance to go away. 

We used to study him eighteen years ago 

to see which one of us he’d most resemble. 

I swear he started out to look like me. 
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There’s going to be a party afterwards. 
Perhaps he’ll drink, and staying out all night, 
he'll try to take some little girl to bed. 

The time has turned him into someone new, 
someone who wasn’t there when I was young. 
Dear God, watch over him. He hasn’t been 
exactly what I thought—he’s strange and thin, 
thin since my body gave him up. I wonder 
how much of what he is is what I was. 


To a Certain Critic 


CHarLes NorMAN 


Seeing most praise bestowed 
On those I must despise, 

I do not want your praise; 
For what can it comprise, 
Being but a glass 

That mirrors you as wise? 


Turn the arrogant head, 

And contemplate this thought: 
The intellect alone 

Can never know what brought 
One poet to a pitch 

In verse forever wrought. 


As for the praise you bring, 
Who so poor to need 

Praise that in a month 
Will be another’s meed ? 

I have seen the laurel 

As common as a weed. 





LEIB: POEMS 


Poems by Mani Leib 


Translated from the Yiddish by Miriam Hershenson 


A NIGHT SONG 


Locked doors of the room— 
Who will come late? 

Like a cheated bridegroom 
In my bed I wait. 





Chrysanthemum-windows with snow 
And the moon’s gleam. 

Fingers caress my brow, 

Persuading me to dream. 


SUCH A WONDER 


Before my eyes you sprouted, 

How, eyes cannot see; 

You are already tall as my shoulder 
And you only touched my knee. 


Such a marvel, not to be borne, 
But my heart, so frightened, knows 
That into wonder and hard truth 
My lost life forever goes. 


FLASHING ROCKET 


Flashing rocket, before my eyes 
Lightning, painted as a rainbow lies, 
In the night, a noisy flash on high, 
In smoke you fly. 


To the dark and heavy earth 

I am bent. But with my eyes, despite dearth, 
To your height, like you 

I fly, reach up, too. 


eo 
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Christ in Burma 


A. Wicser STEVENS 


Christ came to Burma on the charger 
Of old sand and new rice and sun 

The people saw his face and ran 

Christ came to Burma and won old air. 





I saw Christ in Burma by my garden 
I saw his Cross winging its wood toward me 
I saw the faces on the street outside my fence 
I saw Christ die in Burma by a well. 


Christ came to Burma for a prayer 

He came and stayed and saw a morning bird 
He came and touched a peacock in its sleep 
Christ kissed God in Burma for a song. 


Poem for My Son 


A. Wicser STEVENS 


Dear son so nightly wrung from time 

I thank your hands and hold your head 
Inside my heart not daring 

To replenish more nor trust the air. 


I thank the cry I cursed 
I bless the pain I bought 
With winter dread in quiet light 
All lady braided for your bones. 


The land is dry and dry 

The sullen ears receive your cries 

The kind betrayal spawns its nebulae 
Your tearing makes my wisdom bleed. 








JOHNSON: BLIND TO THE WOOD 


Dear son the remnants of your tent 
Are swept away with dinner crumbs 
You are brought to pain on wheels 
A history dies upon a towel. 


Dear son so nightly wrung from time 

Affront my brain with your untutored grace 
Your eloquence bewilders sound and sense 

Your comely wounds are mine in wondrous trial. 


Blind to the Wood 


And through the lancet, high-laced trees— 
oh, run, love—but with care, 
if you must lose the greening grief 
that sudden assails. 
Autumn anguish in the yellowing leaf, 
and wherever you turn, 
sharp despair. 


Should you flee your wayward enterprise 
with sudden pain and needle cry— 
I somehow follow. What else can I do 
when you fall with fear, 
but in the forest choose to die with you, 
and under the bolster moss to disappear? 
No malingering tear; 


for good, indeed, is the life that faithful lies 
beneath as it breathed above. 
Oh, run with care to the forest’s heart! 
Escape from demon and desire, 
from fire and counter-fire. 
The welcoming sod 
for a frantic master-god. 
Be lasting, love! 


—ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
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ie John Brown’s Widow 
if Saratoga, California (1816-1884) 
iB G. W. SHERMAN 


if I found their marked grave in this quiet town— 
iy the wife and the two daughters of John Brown, 
ie : under the shadow of the Santa Cruz 


Mountains, which offered them strength and refuge. 


I read her name, chiselled in marble—Mary 
1 Brown, wife of John Brown of Harpers Ferry— 
and their two daughters’—through those harried days, 








| Sarah and Ellen, she was left to raise. 

i They had a farm, the sexton said, up there— 
She and her daughters, in the hills somewhere— 
ij Their menfolk never came, he called to mind; 


| got in some trouble and were left behind. 


Traditionalist 
Davi Cornet DeJonc 


Stepped ashore and left the era like 
a boat: flipping of skirts, snapping 
of top-hose, lilting in the nasal 
voice saying, you knew it before. 


~S 


Knew it: the old of it, not ever 
the seagull-face new. Lanterns 
kicked over and a potted palm 
with sneers of traditional you. 


Home with rampaging postures, 
shoulders even so lowered to used 
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and beaten-up cross; but 
Father peppers you with shot. 


Your father, a late gullible, now 
atop the house, aiming, and your 
mother beneath with broad lap 
open to retrieve the too old son. 





Still a Rememberer 
Daviw Cornet DeJonc 


In Werfdam geboren, stilletjes afgestoten, 
getobt om te leven, gestopt in de gaten 
die de zee sloeg in de kust, maar eindelijk 
my hier verschuild tegen alle gevaar. 


Born in Werfdam, then quietly abandoned, 
struggled to live, was used to fill the holes 
the sea wreaked on the shores, but finally 
hid myself here from all danger. 


Pull up your chairs around the montbretias 
and test your habitual regrets, you who also 
had charlatan ancestors but now have dogs 

to announce your worths and decorums. 


Yesterday remains a storehouse nobody emptied, 
even if today is a garden from which to dig 
tubers and carrots to be exported to 

the hungry and destitute over the ocean. 


I will die here in Mansfield, far overshadowed 
by a granite water tower, but I never looked 

at the sea again, and the book left open upon 
my knees tells: man’s best friend is his dog. 
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Poems by Charles Black 
Colophon 


If somewhere were a cave 
Lime-portalled, crystal, sounding 
Faint of the sand-thrown wave, 


And if beside it bounding 


Deer of the wild would come 
To nuzzle deep-eyed lore 

Of beast-world, and if plum 
And nut-tree by the door 


Tasted of April’s health, 
And if the planet moon 

Slid smooth, and raindrop wealth 
Splashed jasmine air at noon, 





And if a mount of snow 
Rose steadfast by the sea— 
Happily there I'd go, 
If you went there with me. 


March Snow 


Am I too late to speak 

Of the white that fell in silence, 

In dark, unbidden, 

And astonishment in the morning? 


There is a new design 

In angular roofs and little squares; 
Our human faces are fleshed out 

By nether reflection, killing shadow, 


And by a gaiety. But why? 
Why should it make strangers speak to one another? 








BLACK: FOR E.T.D. 


Because it changed without force 

The trodden, the known, the set. 
Because it came though we wouldn’t 
Have known how to ask for it 

(Or even whether we wanted it). 
Because it came in the night, 
Unproclaimed, unforetold, in quiet, 
Altogether without speaking, 

And we were surprised in the morning. 


(We spoil it now, as we must, 
With our tires, on trips to the store.) 


For E. T. D., at Work on Chaucer’s Text 


Durior lectio, you say, 
Cuts cleanest. Though the harder reading may 


Block you at first, you sweat 
Two weeks or more, and nearly always get 


Good sense, and getting it you reach 
New knowledge of your poet’s times and speech. 


To moralize on this 
Were easy as to throw a child a kiss, 


And I shall counsel all and any 
To choose among the many 


Variant readings of the text 
That by which comprehension most is vexed, 


And run it through the mind 
Until it clears—or I should, but that I find 


Rising, a scrap from Augustine 
(Dura sunt omnia’s the tag I mean), 


Nor any hardest reading mark 
In the apparatus. All are wild and dark. 
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Timon 
Byron Coit 


“Wash me five times in the stormy straits 
Where the surge and froth seem the most intense 
(The clashing waters suspended in air) 
When the country wades through the surf of evening 
And wind carves pliant roads for the shadow 


“Wash me in the fiery channel 
In the hour of the light that aches 
When galaxies shine like deep-sea fish 
Barely sensed under the quiet pollen 


“, . « When the first hard stars that barely flicker have appeared 
So that I know: 
Night deep as the throat of flowers, 
Light as the evening streamers, as spores in a field, as waterbugs on 
heavy silver 


“Drown me off headlands where I might hear 
Salvos of the brown combers defined like glass in the morning.” 





Inflammable Heaven 
Byron Coit 


Here is fire and acrid air, the hour of buoys, 

When eyes go out into the evening 

Like a young body plunges through a copper wave. 

The newspapers speak of launching platforms and inflation; 

I remember a vast pulverized land where the machine was suspended 
in smoke— 

But here the trees are flogged in the sea-wind; noise is stunned by 
the tide, 

As the thunderheads grow from the tepid whitecaps, 
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From the fields bored through by moles to the blue stone-dust 
Carved by liners of the high-altitude routes, 

And still the bass-fishermen 

Stand on the fuming points in the twilight; 

The couples descend into depths of trees: 

Like the last form sparkling inside the shadow, 


The landscape under a storm is the most strangely lit and moving. 


Diffidence 


MeEtvitte CANE 


I never seek a combat 
With a wombat; 

A foray 

From a moray 

I would shun. 

The mildest kind of tussle 
With a jellyfish or mussel 
Is not my notion of fun. 


I never pick a quarrel 

With a squirrel, 

A creature 

Whose nature 

I suspect; 

While a rough-and-tumble battle 
With an up-and-coming rattler 

I would utterly, emphatically reject 
And eschew. 


Wouldn’t you? 























Dramatic Structure in the Poetry 
of Marianne Moore’ 


Marie BorrorF 


HERE IS undoubtedly an element of truth in the idea that a 

poet (if by that we mean a writer of short poems, a lyric poet) 
is as good as his best lines. Of all literary forms, the short poem 
depends most on specific verbal combinations. Its frequent failure 
to survive translation is a consequence of this fact. The critic is on 
safe ground when, as often happens, he devotes a large proportion 
of a review to a series of excerpts, for the poet’s ability to handle 
words is an important measure of his gift. One could no more 
object to a critic’s exercise of verbal discrimination than to a poet’s 
striking off a fine line. But the judgment of stylistic quality is only 
one aspect of the critical discipline, and must not be allowed to rob 
other aspects of their due importance. If a poem is something more 
than the aggregate of its lines, the critic cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility of understanding that “more” and communicating his under- 
standing. 

It is a duty which, so far as Miss Moore’s poetry is concerned, 
has not been adequately performed. Understandably attracted by a 
wealth of striking and memorable lines and phrases, those who 
have written about her have resorted again and again to the exhibit 
of specimen passages. In demonstrating her faculty of vivid depic- 
tion based on accurate observation, or her talent for giving brilliantly 
unhackneyed expression to a basically didactic content, they have 
implied that she is a poet of primarily verbal skills. It remains, in 
large part, to be demonstrated that her poems reveal a power of 
synthesis that is in fact more essential to poetry than the power of 
“felicitous statement.” 


1 The writer wishes to express her gratitude to the American Association of University 
Women for the Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship, which has made it possible for her to 
carry out this study. 
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In these days, of course, the question is no longer whether the 
statements of a poem are related to each other; it is how they are 
related. Nor is anyone likely to object to the notion that their rela- 
tion is in some sense “dramatic.” But we are not always sufficiently 
aware of the fact that the dramatic action of a poem, like that of a 
play, takes place through time. Its parts are not presented simul- 
taneously, nor can their structural significance be fully understood 
unless they are viewed as belonging to a temporal process of thought 
and feeling. The relations between the elements of a paradox, the 
literal and figurative topics of a metaphor, an abstract principle 
and a particular example, are not “dramatic” in this sense, although 
they may be and frequently are dramatized in poetry. The precept, 
“Victory won't come to me unless I go to it,” in Miss Moore's 
poem “Nevertheless,” and certain “actions” on the part of plants 
which illustrate it, are not of themselves dramatically related. They 
are dramatically related in the poem because they appear as parts 
of an induction, where reflection on particulars gives rise to a gen- 
eral idea. The first statement of “Virginia Britannia,” “Pale sand 
edges England’s Old Dominion,” is part of a dramatic sequence not 
because it is one of a number of statements that “add up” to a 
description, but because it depicts a mental approach to the subject 
from the direction of the sea in the manner of the early colonists, 
who are latent in the speaker’s thoughts at the opening of the poem. 
The statements of a poem are dramatically related in that they are 
parts of a mental action taking place through time. In depicting 
this action, the poet must jettison any single statement, whatever 
its intrinsic musical or expressive value, that is irrelevant to it. 

Miss Moore herself has provided us, in at least one important 
poem, with a demonstration of such a sacrifice of material for the 
sake of structure. “The Steeple-Jack,” as it appears in her Collected 
Poems (Macmillan, 1951), no longer includes 


the diffident 


little newt 


with white pin-dots on black horizontal spaced 
out bands, 
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an observation admirably characteristic of her mode of perception 
and use of language; she has rejected, too, such a fine descriptive 
detail as “boats / at sea progress white and rigid as if in / a groove.” 
These lines occur in a deleted portion of over five stanzas. One 
result of this telescoping of the original poem is the appearance of 
an irregular stanza, but it should be noted that this prosodic abnor- 
mality is not signalized, like one of similar origin in “He ‘Digesteth 
Harde Yron’,” by ellipsis marks. Assuming, with this as a clue, that 
the poet considers the shortened poem complete, we are led to 
observe that the metrical “disturbance” of the irregularly-shaped 
stanza reflects the visual disturbance produced by a storm in a scene 
composed of formal patterns. The town is twice perceived, once 
before the storm and once after it; it is perceived first pictorially 
and esthetically, then as a place of daily labor and the struggle for 
subsistence. It is this second view, contrasting with and yet proceed- 
ing from the first, that leads to a recognition of the spiritual values 
implicit in the strongly built (though “modest”) church portico, 
and in the “solid-pointed star,” kept shining by labor, which is the 
symbol of Christian hope. In the revised version of the poem, the 
storm leads the speaker’s thoughts directly to the steeple-jack (who 
is to serve as chief exemplar of the workaday activities of the town) 
since the steeple’s need for fresh gilt is the result of weathering. 

In one of the most effective (and most frequently quoted) of 
the descriptive details in the opening stanzas of “The Steeple-Jack,” 


the speaker refers to 


water etched 
with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish. 


This description, which is effective in isolation from context, can 
be viewed as strictly governed by the dramatic sequence of which 
it forms a part. Its verbal cast indicates that the speaker is visualizing 
the water in terms of its appeal to the eye of a Diirer. The “etched” 
repetition of the outline of the wave suggests Diirer’s use of meticu- 
lously detailed: pattern in the line engraving. At the same time, the 
figurative topic of the simile—the fish—implies the town’s means 
of livelihood, an aspect subordinate in the speaker’s consciousness 
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for the moment, but destined to figure conspicuously in the second 
half of the poem. The regularity of the pattern formed by the waves 
implies the “fine day” on which the town is at its pictorial best. It 
is, moreover, a regularity undisturbed by human activities, by the 
rowing of boats and casting of nets; this aspect of the town, too, 
engages the speaker’s attention only after the storm. It is then 
that he 





sees a school-house, a post-office in a 
store, fish-houses, hen-houses, a three-masted schooner on 
the stocks. 


The group of buildings, taken as a whole, implies the carrying on 
of the life of the township: education, the postal service, buying and 
selling, fishing, hen-raising, ship-building. For purposes of quota- 
7 tion, one may prefer the “sea . . . paled to greenish azure as Diirer 
| changed / the pine green of the Tyrol to peacock blue and guinea 
, grey,” but the less striking passage is no less valuable from the point 
of view of structure. It depicts an equally important stage in the 
speaker’s meditation, and it is essential to a progression of which 
, the culminating point is a full realization of the symbolic impor- 
tance of the star. 
The psychological validity of the perception expressed in a 
f descriptive detail—the fact that, under certain circumstances, waves 
actually may look “etched” and “formal,” may resemble fish-scales— 
can easily lead us to view the language of description exclusively 
in relation to the object, to assume that the condition of “accuracy” 
sufficiently explains its formulation and its excellence. A similar 
deception is produced in fiction by the device of a reportorial or 
matter-of-fact style. But a given object, we know, is susceptible of an 
0 indefinite number of “accurate” descriptions; a choice of one of 
ch T these rather than another clearly cannot be determined by the 
‘8 | object, which determines them all alike. The fallacy lies in the 
1 assumption that a poem somehow contains real things, or reveals 
them to us, as if it were a box or a peephole. It is truer to say that 
he poetry, insofar as it seems to depict things or scenes, really depicts 
NS} the act of perceiving them. We infer from the words he uses the 
“SSH speaker’s mode of envisaging the object, his mental use of it at a 
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given moment. The presence, content, and formulation of the de- 
scriptive detail are alike related to the mental action which provides 
the dramatic structure of the poem. 

A brief reference to the swan, for example, takes two entirely 
different forms in two of Miss Moore’s poems. In “No Swan So 
Fine,” she speaks of its “swart blind look askance/and gondoliering 
legs.” In this poem, both a living swan and one of china in a can- 
delabrum represent to the speaker’s imagination the dead world 
of luxury and absolute royal power of the palace and gardens at 
Versailles. The dark-eyed living bird wears an expression of aristo- 
cratic disdain and mistrust. “Blind” to what is beyond its immediate 
sphere of vision, as its kingly owner was blind to impending disaster, 
it moves leisurely and gracefully along an artificial waterway. In 
“Critics and Connoisseurs,” the speaker remembers “a swan under 
the willows at Oxford, / with flamingo-coloured, maple- / leaflike 
feet.” Here, the bird figures in the train of thought as an example 
of a certain kind of behavior—the attitude which prevented it from 
moving toward the bits of food cast into the stream. From his state- 
ments in the first stanza, we have inferred that the speaker considers 
rightly-motivated action more worthy of praise than the objects of 
art (“certain Ming products”) prized by the connoisseurs. The 
incident of the swan, too, involves a contrast between visual beauty 
and morally significant action, and here again it is the latter that 
is of greater importance. The swan’s feet are vivid in color like 
“imperial floor-coverings of coach-wheel yellow”; they are delicately 
shaped like a Ming vase. But they could not have been observed 
with such clarity and at such leisure had it not been for the swan’s 
“disinclination to move,” its unwillingness to respond to a simple 
act of generosity. 

When the descriptive formula contains a metaphorical element, 
the figurative topic may or may not be structurally significant in the 
poem. In the image cited previously from “The Steeple-Jack,” 
“etched” suggests, aside from visual qualities of regularity of pattern 
and delicacy of line, the artist in relation to whose eye the scene is 
being perceived. “Formal” reinforces this suggestion. The choice of 
“fish” scales, rather than, say, those of armor or a reptile, implies 
that the speaker is aware of (though not at this moment explicitly 
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concerned with) a more practical aspect of the sea, its relation to 
economic activity. “Flamingo-coloured” and “maple-leaflike” imply 
the speaker’s perception of a certain color and a certain form; quali- 
ties of exotic beauty and delicacy are further suggested through 
the conventional connotations of the figurative topics. The clarity 
with which the feet are seen implies a fact of moral significance. 
But in this instance one cannot go further. The flamingo and the 
maple-leaf have no relation to the rest of the poem, singly or in 
combination; they imply nothing as separate entities. 

Considered as a “motivated perception” (in this instance taking 
the form of a recollection), the swan-incident functions in “Critics 
and Connoisseurs” most obviously in its relation to what one might 
call “literal substructure.” The poem consists of a series of reflec- 
tions on the two contrasted attitudes of “unconscious” and “con- 
scious fastidiousness” and the behavior resulting from them, with 
approving description of the former followed by satirical criticism 
of the latter. “Critics and connoisseurs” are the self-styled arbiters 
of what is beautiful and pleasing. But the critical faculty may be 
vitiated by self-consciousness, by a preoccupation with one’s own 
superiority of taste. The actions of the swan exemplify the under- 
lying hostility (“It reconnoitred like a battleship”) and consequent 
distortion of judgment characteristic of the egocentric “critics.” Its 
eventual act of “appraisal” is motivated by greed, or, in more general 
terms, by the self-centeredness of which “ambition without under- 
standing” is another form. The story of the ant develops other 
aspects of “conscious fastidiousness,” describing the busy and futile 
activity brought to bear upon the work of art, which culminates 
in a negative judgment. The incidents of the puppy (in the first 
stanza), and those of the swan and the ant, are related to each other 
in subterranean fashion in terms of relations among the aspects of 
the moral subject-matter which they present. 

To express this subject-matter literally is in one sense to move 
more deeply into the poem, but in another sense to move away 
from it. For clearly, neither the actual effect (the biting yet humor- 
ous tone) nor the artistic value of “Critics and Connoisseurs” is to 
be explained in terms of the moral criticism it offers. It exists as a 
poem only in the perceptible form taken by the meaning: the anec- 
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dotes as they are expressed in the speaker’s thoughts. The incident 
of the swan, considered from this point of view, is a “motivated 
perception” in a second sense. The speaker is, as his statements 
imply, an acute and witty observer of living creatures and their 
behavior, and although he observes them in terms of a moralistic 
bias, his mental eye is none the less trained on them as individuals— 
on the animated exemplar rather than on the abstract principle. 
Even his final summation is expressed figuratively in terms of the 
scenery and props with which his thoughts have been dealing. What 
we “see” and respond to in the poem is the mind to which an un- 
gainly puppy appears as “an imperfectly ballasted animal,” which 
can describe a mite of white-wash from an ant’s point of view as 
“heavy,” though commodiously “pill-like.” More generally, it is a 
mind to which moral content characteristically presents itself in 
terms of particular beings and actions. 

There is a third sense in which the recollection of the swan’s 
behavior is “motivated.” The incident involves an unsuccessful 
attempt at feeding an animal, and it occurs to the speaker immedi- 
ately after he has recounted another incident involving such an 
attempt. It has, then, a connection with what precedes it according 
to the laws of mental association, a relation other than that of 
underlying conceptual meaning. The poem may be called a unified 
sequence in two senses. Taken in its entirety, it is a speech uttered 
by a morally and intellectually characterized being. Its content as a 
single utterance is the total elaboration of the concepts of conscious 
and unconscious fastidiousness by means of anecdote and comment. 
Everything in it can thus be related to a single principle or cause 
which is the characterized speaker. From the poem, we infer him: 
from him proceeds the poem. But the poem is also a coherent series 
of statements, one of which leads plausibly and intelligibly to 
another. The transition from the puppy to the swan is made directly, 
with the aid of an analogy; in that from the swan to the ant, a 
mediating generalization is used. The ant is introduced as some- 
thing the speaker has seen by mere happenstance, and is thus placed 
at the outset in a perspective emphasizing its moral “insignificance.” 
These transitions are comparable to the connections between major 
events in a narrative plot. If a general probability exists—that 
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Macbeth, urged on by Lady Macbeth, will murder King Duncan, 
or that Isabel will come to hate Osmond—there remains the necessity 
of devising in detail a series of events through which this develop- 
ment will come about—an occasion suitable for murder, a particular 
incident of provocation. As the novelist and dramatist simulate the 
continuity of events, so the poet simulates the continuity of utterance. 

The traditional, superficially dramatic occasions of the lyric 
utterance—the griefs, the desires, the personal fortunes of the “I”— 
have been of little interest to Marianne Moore as poetic material. 
The musings depicted in her poems tend to arise purely as reflections 
of the speaker’s interest in moral abstractions such as conscious and 
unconscious fastidiousness, heroism, marriage, responsibility and 
guilt; in political abstractions such as towns, states, and countries; 
in abstractions from nature such as a glacier, a species of animal or 
plant. Like the formulation of a given descriptive detail, the selec- 
tion of a limited number of facts from a vast potential range of 
material is determined by the speaker’s attitude toward the concept 
in question, his mode of envisagement of it. The natural histories 
of Miss Moore’s poetry omit those habits or features of the animal 
that would detract from its assigned significance; thus, she has 
excised from the original version of “He “Digesteth Harde Yron’” 
a characterization of the ostrich as “a nervous restless bird that flees 
at sight of danger.” 

In one of the shorter poems, “Light Is Speech,” the general 
subject, French culture and the moral values it has historically 
embodied, is approached by way of a metaphor. This metaphor, 
stated first in the title, determines to a large extent both the content 
and the formulation of the descriptive material utilized in the train 
of thought. The speaker devotes considerable attention to the two 
components of the metaphor and their relationship. After reflecting 
that the mutual aiding of speech and light, “when French,” em- 
bodies certain important values of the past (the interpretation 
implied by this paraphrase will be presented below), he affirms 
their connection with intensity: “Yes light is speech.” But of the 
two, it is “light” with which he is at this moment primarily con- 
cerned, as his next statement shows: 
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free frank 
impartial sunlight, moonlight 
starlight, lighthouse light, 
are language. 


The meaning of the metaphor is clarified by the ensuing description 
of the lighthouse. “Light is speech” in that it has expressive and 
symbolic powers; it is an appropriate, indeed an inevitable, symbol 
of spiritual values. Speech can thus “aid” light (as exemplified by 
the light of a French lighthouse) by aiding in the expression and 
communication of such values. 

But in what sense can light be said to “aid” speech—“when 
French”? The answer involves a further determinant of cast of 
statement which continues to operate throughout the poem. This 
determinant is the speaker’s preoccupation with the meaning of 
“speech” as an aggregate of verbal phenomena, with the “light” 
cast by the histories and interrelationships of words. It operates 
first in the cryptic statement about France in which “speech / and 
light, each / aiding each—when French” are said not to have “dis- 
graced that still un-/ extirpated adjective.” There is no point in 
“unextirpated” if we take it to mean “still in use in France”; we 
are led to look for a less obvious meaning, and we find it by trans- 
lating “unextirpated” into “un-uprooted.” The “root” of the adjec- 
tive “French,” in the philological sense, is a primitive form from 
which modern “Frankish” is also derived. The adjective of nation- 
ality, “Frank,” is cognate, by virtue of its historical implication of 
free citizenship, with modern English “frank” (“freely speaking”) 
and French franc (“free, at liberty”). It is thus not at all surprising 
that the next two words of the poem are “free frank.” The lines can 
be roughly paraphrased as follows: the spiritual illumination 
brought about by writings in the French language, and the sym- 
bolic spiritual meaning of a French lighthouse, are alike worthy of 
the meanings historically associated with the adjective “French,” 
and have served to preserve those meanings in all their vitality. 

The terms of the metaphor reappear in various transmutations 
in the final descriptive statement of the opening stanza and those 
that follow it. The Creach’h d’Ouessant lighthouse, standing on a 
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“defenceless” island and deliberately placed so that its beacon will 
reach out as far as possible toward approaching American planes, 
is a natural symbol of French courage and benevolence. It also ex- 
presses the moral qualities displayed by three famed French writers 
of the past in three particular acts. These acts alike involve “speech” 
or discourse in some sense (“the uncowed resoluteness” of Mon- 
taigne’s speech was, we learn from Miss Moore’s note, important in 
the encounter with the bandits), and in the description of each 
there occurs a reference to some form of “light”: Voltaire’s “flaming 
justice” reaches out like the lighthouse beam; Montaigne’s courage 
lights a “spark,” Littré is “a man on fire.” The fact that Littré re- 
ceives more protracted attention than either of the other two sug- 
gests that the speaker considers him of greatest importance as a 
symbolic figure. Although he is characterized primarily in terms of 
his translation of Hippocrates, he is also called “philogy’s” Littré; 
his authorship of a dictionary of the French language makes him 
an appropriate symbol for the “speech” of France in its entirety, and 
the speaker associates him (as we infer from his reiteration of “free” 
in “freedoms”) with the spiritual values signified by the cognates 
of “French.” 

Dramatic structure determines the very expression of a name 
in the transition from the second to the third and final stanza of 
the poem. At the end of the second stanza, Littré is imposingly 
designated by the entire sequence of his names. If we try to relate 
this style of naming to a context in which it would normally be 
used, the dictionary or encyclopedia entry suggests itself. To name 
the man thus is to envisage him as a figure of historical significance, 
whose fame transcends the boundaries of his own country. The 
speaker’s thoughts now turn to the recognition of France as a source 
of “light” by the English-speaking world, by England herself and 
the speaker’s native America. The final statement of the poem is 
the tribute of this world to France, and in this tribute etymological 
relationships are again used as a means of figurative assertion— 
here the connection between “France” and “enfranchisement.” 

The tone of the final characterization, in which France is de- 
scribed as “one who / can ‘animate whoever thinks of her’,” may 
at first glance appear disappointly flat. It is surely somewhat 
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anticlimactic to say of the country of “flaming justice,” unflinching 
resolution, tireless devotion to learning, love of freedom, and cou- 
rageous self-scrutiny, that it has the capacity of rousing one’s interest 
or causing spirited discussion. If we seek a less obvious meaning, 
such a meaning again suggests itself in the form of a philological 
connection: the historical meaning of “animate” as “to give life or 
soul.” France, then, stands for all that has power, when meditated 
on, to liberate, refresh, and strengthen the soul. This final assertion 
forms an appropriate and satisfactory point of rest for the train of 
thought, and it conveys an emotion which, though muted by under- 
statement, is none the less recognizably intense. 

The culmination of the train of thought in a consideration of 
an aspect or activity of the soul is not surprising. For in that curious 
wedding of the factual and the spiritual which is of the essence of 
Miss Moore’s poetry, it is the underlying meaning of the minutiae 
of appearance that provides at once the motive and the reward of 
perception. The emotional power over her of the object derives 
from this meaning, and emotion intensifies as, in the course of a 
meditation, the object becomes more fully known, its nature more 
deeply realized. The final stanzas of “The Steeple-Jack,” in which 
the speaker regards the town as a haven of security and peace, are 
the most deeply felt. In the longer poems, the moral content latent 
in the descriptive material seems to gain in emotional “charge” 
until the speaker can no longer refrain from giving it explicit ex- 
pression. A description of the habits of the ostrich, its physical 
appearance, and its history as an object of superstition, a curiosity, 
and a source of plunder, leads to an affirmation of 


the meaning always missed 
by the externalist: 
The power of the visible 
is the invisible; as even where 
no tree of freedom grows, 
so-called brute courage knows. 


The moral repudiation implied in a detailed account of the stifling 
artificialities of Egyptian luxury in “The Jerboa” acts as a spring- 
board to the delight and release of 
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O rest and 
joy, the boundless sand, 
the stupendous sand-spout, 
no water, no palm-trees, no ivory bed. 


Here the level of emotion rises only to fall again. But in some of the 
greatest poems, there is a sustained progression to the final moment 
of triumphant affirmation. In the concluding stanza of “Virginia 
Britannia,” human disparities, misunderstandings, conflicts, past 
and present, are symbolically resolved as the landscape becomes a 
single silhouette against a flaming sunset; the spiritual significance 
of this transfiguration is underscored by an allusion to Wordsworth’s 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” In “The Pangolin,” all life, 
animal and human, is conceived as a response to the two great, 
daily-renewed challenges of labor and danger. The poem ends with 
man and his invocation to the new day: 


The prey of fear, he, always 
curtailed, extinguished, thwarted by the dusk, 
work partly done, 
says to the alternating blaze, 
«‘Again the sun! 
anew each day; and new and new and new, 
that comes into and steadies my soul.’ 


To take such a passage out of its context is to rob it of its essential 
poetic force. The reader, entering the poem at this point, cannot 
respond adequately to the emotional implications of the words be- 
fore him. For the emotions of the speaker—the significance for him 
of what, at this final moment, he is saying—grow out of a process 
of shought each part of which makes its contribution to dramatic 
structure. It is in realizing and imaginatively experiencing this 
process that the reader at once achieves a full aesthetic response and 
brings the poem to life. 
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The Poetic Mask of E. E. Cummings 


Character and Thought of the Speaker 





NorMAN FRIEDMAN 


I have my own stern claims and perfect circle. It denies the name of 
duty to many offices that are called duties. But if I can discharge its debts 
it enables me to dispense with the popular code. If any imagines that this 
law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something godlike in him who has cast off the 
common motives of humanity and has ventured to trust himself for a task- 
master. High be his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that he may in 
good earnest be doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a simple purpose may 


be to him as strong as iron necessity is to others! 
—Emerson, Self-Reliance 


T SEEMS TO ME that Cummings’ vision of life has never been 
taken quite seriously. Perhaps because of an undue concern over 
his rather startling devices on the one hand, and a fashionable taste 
for poets with somewhat different moral sensibilities on the other, 
what he has to say has never been closely attended to. As a result, 
he has mistakenly been called everything from a perennial ado- 
lescent to a dadaist, from an anti-intellectual primitive to a nihilist. 
I would like in this essay, therefore, to examine just what his values 
are as well as to suggest the proper light in which they are to be 
viewed. 

Such an inquiry need not reduce, as is so often warned, poetry 
to prose. For if we regard Cummings’ poems as being spoken by 
a character in a setting of dramatic situations, we shall be empha- 
sizing rather than diminishing their artistic qualities by considering 
the motives of that character, his attitudes, and the language he 
uses to express his conceptions. In other words, this sort of exam- 
ination may, simply by going from poem to poem and asking who 
is talking and why, emerge with a composite portrait derived from 
the poetic context itself. This is not the whole story of Cummings’ 
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art, however, for that would take a book (as yet unpublished).’ 


I 

The poet as a man like other men is always more than the poet 
as artist, for the artist must select those aspects of the man which 
will make viable poems. If Cummings has personally experienced 
hunger, for example, as the preface to the Modern Library Edition 
of The Enormous Room implies, the speaker of his poems has no 
interest in the problem whatsoever—except to scorn it. It would be 
thus fruitful, as one way of defining the moral vision of a poet, 
to enquire into the nature of this relationship between artist and 
man, using only the most general and commonly known biograph- 
ical facts, in order to see not only what has been put in but also 
what has been left out of the poems. 

Now with regard to this significant relationship between artist 
and man, there are, it seems to me, three distinct possibilities: (1) 
the speaker of the poems, or persona, may be integrated with the 
workaday personality and pursuits of its author, as with Frost’s 
speaker, for example, who is a New England farmer even as Frost 
himself was at one time; (2) the author may deliberately create a 
poetic persona and then transform himself in its image, organizing 
his personal life and concerns so as to conform to that pattern, as 
did Whitman, for example, who consciously adopted the dress, 
manner, and pursuits of the bard who spoke his poems; or (3) 
author and speaker may be completely dissociated, as, for example, 
is the case with Wallace Stevens, who as a man was an insurance 
executive while the speaker of his poems is a subtle and imaginative 
moralist. 

In other words, the persona of an author’s poems may be a 
normal man with normal concerns, even as its author; or it may 
be a man apart from men, as its author has become; or it may be 
a man apart from men, even while its author—who may be a 
pediatrician, a businessman, a critic, a publisher, and so on—is a 
useful and productive member of society. And perhaps because our 
society has not had, at least until the recent opening of the academic 
gates to artists, a recognized socio-economic role for the poet as 


1 Of which this essay is part of the first chapter. 
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such to fill, we might say that the third or dissociative relationship 
is the most typical (for what poet can support himself and/or a 
family by his writing?), that the first or integrative relationship 
is the most rare (for how many vocational activities can today be 
turned to poetic uses?—farming is ideal but full of practical 
obstacles), and that the second or transformative relationship is 
the most difficult to achieve (for which of our poets has either 
money enough or sufficient endurance in its absence simply to live 
only as he wishes?). 

It should be obvious enough by now that the relationship be- 
tween Cummings and his speaker is of the second kind, and it has 
been made possible by endurance—or better still, integrity—rather 
than a private income. His speaker is never involved in the world 
of work and routine which takes up the largest part of the lives of 
most men. In contrast to Frost’s persona, he has no wood to cut, 
no apples to pick, and no promises to keep; he watches out of a 
window, walks the streets at night, travels, sits on a hill overlooking 
a view or in a saloon listening to the click of billiard balls. He is 
a detached observer and commentator rather than a participant, 
always either alone or with his lady; he never has a timeclock to 
punch, a train to catch, a bill to pay, or a baby to feed. Or, as 
William James has described the type: 


Only your mystic, your dreamer, or your insolvent tramp or loafer, can afford 
so sympathetic an occupation, an occupation which will change the usual 
standards of human value in the twinkling of an eye, giving to foolishness 
a place ahead of power, and laying low in a minute the distinctions which it 
takes a hard-working conventional man a lifetime to build up. You may be 
a prophet, at this rate; but you cannot be a worldly success (On a Certain 


Blindness in Human Beings). 


Although such a character closely resembles its author in many 
respects, the human cost of such detachment is never mentioned in 
the poems. As opposed, say, to such an image of the modern artist 
as Joyce has created in Stephen Daedalus, whatever hunger, lone- 
liness, doubt, or even despair we imagine Cummings must have 
endured as a consequence of such a view, his speaker is completely 
free of them, busy as he is with songs of joy. And this is the in- 
credible thing about Cummings’ poetry, how completely the man 
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has been transformed into the artist, for his mode of life has in- 
volved absolutely no compromise between the character of the 
speaker which he has created and the demands of everyday existence. 
It is just possible, indeed, that Cummings himself fully believes and 
acts exactly as his speaker believes and acts. 

The speaker of Cummings’ poems, then, is always a poet and 
a painter, and this has been a matter of endurance almost ritualistic 
in its disciplined and consistently sustained self-abnegation: the 
man has in effect died that the artist might live. For if the artist 
enjoys a certain amount of freedom from drudgery and nagging 
routine of which we of the “really unreal” world might feel some- 
what envious, he also in exchange denies himself the solace of 
home, family, and physical security which most of us would be 
reluctant indeed to surrender. And even more dangerously (a 
favorite word of his) he has taken, by a deliberate effort of will, 
his destiny into his own hands, so that whatever becomes of him 
he is entirely responsible for. It has been, for him, an exchange of 
one kind of responsibility for another, and this voluntary assump- 
tion of freedom is a conclusive sign, if a sign is needed, of his 
absolute moral seriousness. 

It has been a risk and he has won. Living penuriously for many 
years and always oblivious to the ebb and flow of literary fashion, 
he has weathered war and peace, depression and prosperity, old 
critics and new critics, aesthetes and Marxists, and he has remained 
himself—a force to be reckoned with in any consideration of 
modern poetry. For the ritual of surrender has brought him out 
the other side: the artist who swallows the man becomes in turn 
a man again—only this time a man who has been purged, cleansed, 
and purified. The poet, for Cummings, is merely the type of the 
true man, and all true men are poets: men who can see with clear 
eyes, feel with unconditioned emotions, and love without fear; men 
who are whole, entire, and alive. 

If this describes the what of his speaker’s character, we have 
next to inquire into the why. Thus, if he dwells apart, as we have 
seen, and observes, reflects, and feels, he does so as the servant of 
one cause only—freshness of response and accuracy in its expression: 
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O Distinct 

Lady of my unkempt adoration 
if i have made 

a fragile certain 


” 


song under the window of your soul 
it is not like any songs (VII: 37)? 


Love, however hackneyed a source for other poets, is for this 
speaker a positive inspiration for freshness and accuracy. His atti- 
tude toward his lady is courtly, reverential; and thus devoted, he 
recognizes the ultimate irony of his attempt, because the true 


response can never be captured in language: 


yours is the music for no instrument . . . 
yours are the poems i do not write (III: 656) 


Similarly, the speaker, being a man, cannot at all feel as directly 
as his lady: 

—the best gesture of my brain is less than 

your eyelid’s flutter (VII: 208-9) 


And yet, he is “the poet who is afraid/ only to mistranslate/ a 
rhythm in your hair” (VIII: 209-10), and asks her not to wonder 
if he happens to “make a millionth poem which will not wholly/ 
miss you” (IV: 75). 

Conversely, the chief obstacle to the true response is submitting 
to mass life, accepting the second-hand and the third-rate, condi- 
tioning one’s feelings to conform with the will of the mob. With 
regard to society at large he pictures himself as the Greenwich 
Village and Parisian Bohemian artist, living in a garret, eating 
aspirin, and coughing too much (XVI: 176-7). He is an amused 
and angry spectator of the world in general—which is peopled by 
celebrities, famous fatheads, salesmen, and big shots, and ruled by 
the hairless old—and sympathetically identifies himself with minori- 
ties, the outcast, the underprivileged, liking (as does Joe Gould) 


Negroes, Indians, and bums (27: 284-5): 
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" 2 All references are to poem and page numbers in the complete collected edition, Poems: 
1923-1954 (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954). 
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poets yeggs and thirsties 
since we are spanked and put to sleep by dolls . . . 
. . « let us investigate 
thoroughly each one his optima rerum first (XXXI: 186-7) 


5] 


As the world goes, he and such like are “anyones” and “noones’ 
as opposed to the important someones and everyones; tramps with 
no future, touching their crumpled caps and smoking found butts 
(VI: 226-7, cf. 4: 431). And is this only Romantic Bohemianism? 
Did not Jesus walk among the lowly of the earth and was He not 
hung up between two criminals as a sign of His humility? 

As a poet he thus retains the purity of his vision apart from 
the compulsions and shams of society, apart from what people 
expect him to be: 


(nor has a syllable of the heart’s eager dim 
enormous language loss or gain from praise or blame) 


(LXIII: 267-8) 


And as a man he achieves thereby selfhood, which, as we have seen, 
is the goal directing his cause: to be self-reliant in Emerson’s sense, 
to be free from dependence upon external goods in the Stoic sense, 
to become fully conscious of oneself in the Epicurean sense; a man, 
in short, who 


(would rather make than have and give than lend 
—being through failures born who cannot fail 


having no wealth but love, who shall not spend 
my fortune(although endlessness should end) (11: 285) 


A man who knows grief but chooses joy, who knows fear but 
chooses love; one who, like Christ (whom Unitarian Cummings 
reveres with a personal devotion—5o: 455), redeems chaos by re- 
maining true (31: 296-7). A man in harmony with nature, not 
demanding a deathless life on earth (19: 290-1), “his autumn’s 
winter being summer’s spring” (37: 300), yet unafraid of the 
coming of winter and death because of his confidence in the 
ultimate return of spring and life (27: 443-4). 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that he makes war (56: 315-17) on 
“all/ the unfools of unbeing” who “set traps for his heart,/ lay 
snares for his feet” (55: 314-15), for the portion of the true poet- 
man in our society is not a sweet one. He is an eccentric person 
cultivating his eccentricity, a “crazy man” upon whom frightened 
and respectable “mrs and mr” pull down their shades (15: 360), 
a reproach of failure in a world of success, a threat upon whom it 
spits. But a “fool and man” whom our speaker admires (56: 315-17) 
because he is useless and a failure (19: 343-4); a “wise fool” who 
is a thief because “someone called they” have caught him stealing 
apples in someone’s “private” orchard (III: 390); a “fiend” and 
“angel,” “coward, clown, traitor, idiot, dreamer, beast” — 


such was a poet and shall be and is 


—who’ll solve the depths of horror to defend 
a sunbeam’s architecture with his life: 


and carve immortal jungles of despair 
to hold a mountain’s heartbeat in his hand (XXII: 402) 


This is the mask through which Cummings speaks. Cutting 
Gordian knots with the keen edge of a rhyme, resolving discordant 
complexities over which sages have pondered for centuries, his 
speaker sees this world as cleanly divided between good and evil, 
right and wrong, and, in so doing, simply rises above the whole 
struggle into a transcendent world which is one and full of love. 


Il 

The moral and philosophical values which this speaker enter- 
tains as a consequence of having such a character derive basically, 
therefore, from this position of transcendence which he assumes. 
Perhaps the key to the moral view of Cummings’ persona is to 

be found in the fact that, in his universe, there is evil but no sin. 
It is as if we were all still living in an Eden in which no command 
has yet been given, and all, except the speaker and a few others 
like him, afraid of eating of its fruits. If it were not for this fear, 
we could, if we would, still reach out and eat of all the fruits of 
the garden, for we have never lost it nor has God ever cursed us: 
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“the thing perhaps is/ to eat flowers and not to be afraid” (XXXII: 
189-90). Man, for him, is still noble, virtuous, and in a state of 
Grace, and not just potentially. This is a prelapsarian morality, a 
vision of life without the happy fault, a philosophy of extreme self- 
determinism and free will. It is perhaps the Unitarianism of Cum- 
mings’ childhood; it is perhaps how a sensitive child looks at life. 

In this, as in so many other things, Cummings is almost alone 
among modern poets in picturing his speaker in such an untheo- 
logical stance. An interesting contrast is also provided, for example, 
by Wordsworth’s “The World Is Too Much With Us” and Hous- 
man’s “The Laws of God, The Laws of Man,” both of which are 
in other respects instances of the Romantic tradition in which Cum- 
mings writes. In the first poem, the speaker, depressed by the 
spiritual deadness of his world, longs fruitlessly for citizenship in 
an earlier time; in the second poem, the speaker, frustrated by the 
discordance he feels between religious and secular demands and 
his own impulses, and since he “cannot fly/ To Saturn nor to 
Mercury,” decides he must yield to law and deny his own impulses. 
The difference is that with Cummings no such unfulfilled longing 
or deadlocked frustration hampers the speaker: in a situation 
similar to those confronting Wordsworth’s and Housman’s speak- 
ers, he concludes thus characteristically, “listen: there’s a hell/ of a 
good universe next door; let’s go” (XIV: 397). Man’s mortality is, 
for him, no necessary hindrance; man’s capacity for making mis- 
takes is not built into the universe; Cummings’ hell is not real to 
him in the way that Dante’s was; and the only necessity which he 
acknowledges is that of joy. 

Thus his reaction to suffering and evil is, since they are wholly 
manmade, hate unalloyed with pity; he has no sense at all of man’s 
helplessness due to historical and/or metaphysical causes. And his 
reaction to courage and love is, since they are wholly divine, ad- 
miration unspoiled by second thoughts; he has no idea whatever 
of man’s fundamental ambivalences due to environmental and/or 
psychological causes. He who is truly alive is truly self-reliant and 
self-created; he is beyond the reach of external causation; his life 
is entirely within; and he has reached that state of beatitude des- 
cribed by John Donne as possessed by the soul after the Resurrec- 
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tion: “. .. she reads without spelling, and knows without thinking, 
and concludes without arguing; she is at the end of her race, with- 
out running; In her triumph without fighting. ... She knows 
truly, and easily, and immediately, and everlastingly” (Sermon 
XIX). And the essential point is, for Cummings, that we may 
achieve this status on earth and without heavenly intervention. 

This sense of detachment also partially explains the unusual 
virulence of his satire, for if we are ourselves wholly responsible 
for whatever foolishness we are guilty of and whatever betrayals 
we commit, then it follows that the satirist can bite and snarl, laugh 
and rage, fume and storm in his effort to get us to change our ways, 
and without pity for those who refuse to listen. It helps to explain 
the rare tenderness of his love poetry as well, for the lover is not 
affrighted by the skull beneath the skin when he kisses his lady, 
nor is he dismayed by the tug of guilt as he embraces her. 

For those who listen, however, the world is transformed; the 
true man and woman transcend the “real” world as we know it, 
where fear turns us from joy, and live in a more real one: 


who knows if the moon’s 

a balloon, coming out of a keen city 

in the sky—filled with pretty people? 

(and if you and i should 

get into it, if they 

should take me and take you into their balloon, 
why then 

we'd go up higher with all the pretty people 


than houses and steeples and clouds: 
go sailing 
away and away sailing into a keen 
city which nobdy’s ever visited, where 
always 

it’s 

Spring)and everyone’s 

in love and flowers pick themselves (VII: 103) 


Although this is a very early poem (&, 1925) and hence lacks the 
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philosophical language which Cummings developed later to express 
his ideas, it does epitomize the essential quality of transcendence 
which permeates his vision. That language, to express this idea, 
includes by now, as we shall see below, such key terms as above, 
under, depth, height, and beyond: 


for you are and i am and we are(above 
and under all possible worlds)in love (66: 464-5) 


And it is in the light of this basic premise that we must examine 
the three or four areas of human thought and experience about 
which Cummings’ speaker has any ideas: love, death, and time; 
the natural and the artificial; society and the individual; and dream 
and reality. Transcendence means freedom from limitations and 
has its source, as we have seen, in a sinless universe. Each of these 
topics, therefore, involves an opposition which illustrates this gen- 
eral freedom in a particular way: love transcends death and time: 
the individual transcends the group; the natural transcends the 
artificial; and the dream is the true reality. 
But it is a freedom which is achieved only by a surrender: 


let it go—the 
smashed word broken 
open vow or 
the oath cracked length 
wise—let it go it 
was sworn to 

go 


let them go—the 
truthful liars and 
the false fair friends 
and the boths and 
neithers—you must let them go they 
were born 
to go 


let all go—the 
big small middling 
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tall bigger really 
the biggest and all 
things—let all go 


dear 
so comes love (XXIX: 406) 


It is a disciplined freedom, a transcendence won not without cost, 
a victory in one world which depends upon defeat in another: 


what if a dawn of a doom of a dream 

bites this universe in two, 

peels forever out of his grave 

and sprinkles nowhere with me and you? 
Blow soon to never and never to twice 

(blow life to isn’t:blow death to was) 

—all nothing’s only our hugest home; 

the most who die, the more we live (XX: 401) 


It is a living which grows out of dying—‘we've/ such freedom 
such intense digestion so/ much greenness only dying makes us 


grow” (5: 354)—and it is a finding preceded by a losing—“we(by 
a gift called dying born)must grow/deep in dark least ourselves 
remembering / love only rides his year. / All lose,whole find” 
(XVI: 398). 

So it follows that a complete involvement in death, time, and 
the swing of the seasons results, as far as natural limitations are con- 
cerned, in a transformation, and acceptance becomes transcendence: 


i will wade out 
till my thighs are steeped in burning flowers 

I will take the sun in my mouth 
and leap into the ripe air 

Alive 

with closed eyes 
to dash against darkness 
in the sleeping curves of my body 
Shall enter fingers of smooth mastery 
with chasteness of sea-girls 
Will i complete the mystery 
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of my flesh 
I will rise 
After a thousand years 
lipping 
flowers 


And set my teeth in the silver of the moon (XI: 139) 


As far, however, as manmade limits are concerned—social conven- 
tions, clocks and calendars, sterile abstractionist philosophies, re- 
ligions, and sciences, the world of “reality’—he will have none of 
them, transcendence here being a matter of detachment: 


when the oak begs permission of the birch 
to make an acorn—valleys accuse their 
mountains of having altitude—and march 
denounces april as a saboteur 


then we'll believe in that incredible 
unanimal mankind(and not until) (22: 441-2) 


For mass man has inverted natural process—the fertile and life- 
perpetuating cycle of living, dying, and being reborn—and, as a 
result, has created an artificial and unreal world for himself to exist 
—he neither lives nor dies—in. But a true individual, a man as 
opposed to mankind, is a natural and miraculous phenomenon, on 
a par, in the world of Cummings’ speaker, with trees and moun- 
tains and flowers. 


so many selves(so many fiends and gods 

each greedier than every)is a man 

(so easily one in another hides; 

yet man,being all,escapes from none). . . 

—how should a fool that calls him “I” presume 
to comprehend not numerable whom? (11: 435) 


An individual is a mystery as the mob is a lie: 


—when skies are hanged and oceans drowned, 
the single secret will still be man (XX: 401) 


As a consequence, it is clear that such a character prefers the 
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natural to the manmade in traditional romantic style: birds sing 
sweeter than books tell how (LIV: 422-3); beware of heartless 
them, for given a scalpel they dissect a kiss (XVI: 398); soul and 


heart are truer guides than mind: 


three wealthy sisters swore they'd never part: 
Soul was(i understand) 

seduced by Life;whose brother married Heart, 
now Mrs Death. Poor Mind (23: 442) 


“Poor Mind”!—Soul and Heart are involved in the forces of life 
and death, and hence are performing vital functions, while Mind, 
sterile and alone, remains in an abstracted state of nonexistence. 
Mind seems to be the villain of Cummings’ drama, the Satan of his 
Eden, the snake in the garden, the substitute for original sin which 
we noticed was absent from the universe of his speaker. Mind for 
him is, when separated from heart and soul, that in man which 
prevents him from keeping in harmony with natural process, which 
causes him to look around the corners of the seasons and fear what 
he sees, which makes him seek answers to unanswerable questions, 
and which fabricates lies and machines and bureaucracies to protect 
him from reality. 

Cummings’ persona sees nothing noble or tragic in man’s in- 
tellectual strivings, for they cut him off from truth and cause him 
to live in a desert land of fear and frustration: 





“summer is over 

—it’s no use demanding 

that lending be giving; 

it’s no good pretending 
befriending means loving” 

(sighs mind:and he’s clever) 

4 “for all,yes for all 

sweet things are until” (27: 443-4) 


Heart answers with the simple truth that spring follows winter, 
and soul backs up heart by claiming that now can always be more 
than forever. Yet mind infects man with the disease of asking and 


of dissatisfaction: 
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when man determined to destroy 
himself he picked the was 

of shall and finding only why 
smashed it into because (XXVI: 404) 


But, in echo of Whitman’s speaker, our persona claims that 


life is more true than reason will deceive . . . 
the mightiest meditations of mankind 
cancelled are by one merely opening leaf (LII: 421) 


And those critics are wrong who contend that Cummings contra- 
dicts himself here—on the grounds that, if we took such statements 
seriously, we would have to prefer the leaf to Cummings’ poetry— 
because he doesn’t mean, when he says books are inferior to birds 
and trees, that poems are products of mind. Poems are natural 
products too because they come from a whole man in tune with 
nature’s musics (XLVII: 418), and they are in competition with 
flowers and sunsets. 

Therefore, since mind wants to make static the moving and 
finish the never-ending, its dominance creates for man an artificial 
world. Moneys and societies and wars are the results; they are all 
abstractions and they all destroy man’s capacity for life. Collective 
man in the modern world, as our sociologists and psychologists 
have recently discovered, feels only what he is supposed to feel, acts 
only as others expect him to act, and thinks only what is proper 
to think; the result is automatism, mass anxiety, and universal rest- 
lessness. But Cummings, curiously enough, has known this ali 
along: man has needs and desires which can be ignored only at 
the cost of killing his psychic life; and the tyranny of the majority, 
which Mill analyzed so keenly a hundred years ago and which our 
learned men are beginning to study with renewed interest, is the 
chief target of Cummings’ satire. Nor are these needs and desires 
the indiscriminate and suicidal products of a romantic egoism, as 
a self-styled literary moralist like Winters would have us believe; 
they have rather to do with the fundamental necessity to create, 
to make things. And it is this necessity which our commercial 
culture, with its emphasis upon manipulating rather than making, 
denies. 
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The world of the stock response, the conditioned reflex, and 
the public opinion poll; the world of salesmanship, advertising, and 
ballyhoo; the world of the movies, the radio, and television; the 
world of the mass circulation picture magazine, the digest, and the 
comic book; the world of politics, economic security, and of New 
Deals, Fair Deals, New Looks, and the Five Year Plans; the world, 
in short, in which most of us live—this is, for Cummings’ speaker, 
the “really unreal world,” the “unworld” of the manmade hoax, 
the product of mind. Who are we, therefore, to say it is real? to 
charge that Cummings exaggerates the importance of love? to claim 
that prestige and security, our primary objectives in life, are more 
valuable than self-reliance and true self-consciousness ? 

For he is right; he is right if all our sages, saints, and holy men 
are right: and we are wrong and all our politicians, admen, and 
literary theologians are wrong. 

Salvation, remedy, cure—these are coinages of a sick world— 
are to be found in love, for “though hate were why men breathe 
. . ./ love is the whole and more than all” (34: 373-4). Love is 
the courage to hope, the determination to be oneself, the ability 
to dream, the capacity for surrender, and the desire for life: 


lovers are mindless . . . 


lovers are those who kneel (XXIII: 402) 
* * * 


love is the every only god 


who spoke this earth so glad and big 
even a thing all small and sad 
man,may his mighty briefness dig 


for love beginning means return (38:378) 


If Mind is the Satan of Cummings’ universe, Love is its Christ. 

Thus the world which love creates is the reality of our speaker’s 
world: a world of dream, of the creative imagination, of the felt 
truth, of wisdom rather than knowledge, of spiritual strength rather 
than physical prowess, of value rather than fact—a world which 
is “so awake what waking calls sleep” (11: 435). It is where time 
is timeless and all questions are answered; the world which we can 
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reach, paradoxically enough, by consenting to live in time without 
question : 

no heart can leap,no soul can breathe 

but by the sizeless truth of a dream 

whose sleep is the sky and the earth and the sea. 

for love are in you am in i are in we (66: 464-5) 

* * * 

from some complete existence of to dream 

into complete some dream of to exist 

a stranger who is i awakening am. (XIX: 400) 


The someones and everyones of the world sleep their dream while 
the noones and anyones dream their sleep (29: 370), for what this 
world calls sleep is the artist’s awake: 


and it is dawn 
the world 
goes forth to murder dreams . . . 


in the mirror 

i see a frail 

man 

dreaming 

dreams 

dreams in the mirror (IV: 42-3) 


Dream is the world of transcendence, of unconscious and spon- 
taneous power, of the night, the moon, and the stars. 


Ill 

The key terms which Cummings has developed to express the 
various aspects of this world are mystery, miracle, secret, and magic. 
Forever and when are now, whereas in the unworld they are never 
and until; the place is here, whereas in the unworld it is where. 
The verb is am, while in the unworld it is was; to be equals born, 
while in the unworld it is made. It is the world of end, begin, and 
return vs. the unworld of must, shall, and can’t; of new and young 
vs. same; of yes vs. if, un, non, but, unless, almost, and since; of 
who and each vs. which; of why vs. because; of dare vs. fear; of give 
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vs. keep, have, and lend; of fail vs. succeed; of sing and see vs. say 
and stare; of living and dying vs. death and undying; of alive vs. 
it and thing; of immeasurable vs. measurable; and so on. 

This is the vocabulary and the language which are Cummings 
trademark even more than his typographical arrangements, not 
only because they are the vehicle of a conception of the world which 
is unique in modern poetry but also because they reflect a unique 
style characterized by the systematic and wholesale transformation 
of verbs and adjectives into nouns. It is as if, in order to transform 
the world, a transformation of the word were required. The reader 
of Cummings, however, soon adjusts himself to this manner of 
expression and learns to accept its use as perfectly necessary and 
natural, but always with a thrill of discovery; this is a poetic tri- 
umph, if one of the poet’s functions is to revitalize the language, 
which is unmatched in all of lyric poetry. The idea is inseparable 
from its expression and Cummings thus makes us see old values 
in a fresh and perceptive way; he has developed a conceptual 
vehicle of infinite precision and, in his later work especially, can 
express his values in a vivid, compressed, and exciting fashion, 
unobtrusively and without the danger of flatness which a wisdom 
poet such as Frost, for example, is always skirting. For his language, 
although each of its terms means exactly what it seems to say, is a 
private grammatical code which achieves significance only in con- 
text—a code, however, which requires no key for its deciphering. 

Take, for instance, Frost’s excellent “Choose Something Like 
a Star,” wherein the perceptive Yankee speaker asks a star to 


> 


Say something to us we can learn 
by heart and when alone repeat. 


It is a partially humorous, partially serious request, and continues 
on in this delightful vein: 


Talk Fahrenheit, talk Centigrade. 
Use language we can comprehend. 


It concludes more seriously and quite effectively, but somewhere 
just this side of prose: 
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It asks of us a certain height, 

So when at times the mob is swayed 
To carry praise or blame too far, 

We may choose something like a star 
To stay our minds on and be staid. 


As usual, we are impressed here by the absolute rightness of this 
speaker’s truth, with the orderly yet imaginative and witty develop- 
ment of his thought, and, as usual, with the exciting things he does 
with prose when by all rights he ought to be falling flat on his 
iambic foot. 

We value Frost’s skill, and modern poetry can ill spare it, but 
Cummings’ is of another kind entirely: 


morsel miraculous and meaningless 


secret on luminous whose selves and lives 
imperishably feast all timeless souls 


(the not whose spiral hunger may appease 
what merely riches of our pretty world 
sweetly who flourishes,swiftly which fails 


but out of serene perfectly Nothing hurled 
into young Now entirely arrives 
gesture past fragrance fragrant;a than pure 


more signalling of singular most flame 
and surely poets only understands) 
honour this loneliness of even him 


who fears and eyes lifts lifting hopes and hands 
—nourish my failure with thy freedom:star 


isful beckoningly fabulous crumb (71: 326) 


Ignoring, for the present purpose, such otherwise crucial matters 
as distortion of word order, grammatical displacement, spacing, 
capitalization, parentheses, punctuation, and so on, we notice here 
such characteristic examples of Cummings’ conceptual language as 
miraculous, secret, timeless souls, not, fails, who, which, Nothing, 
young Now, fear, hope, failure, freedom, and isful. While Frost 
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converts his star into a symbol of aspiration and guidance through 
the medium of a language characterized by normal constructions 
but just touched by the harp of rhyme and meter to give it a 
musical resonance, Cummings does the same thing through a 
language which he himself has partially invented and which is 
barely held together by the rhyme and meter. 

Although we can infer most of the meaning in such a poem 
by reading the work itself attentively, it does help a great deal to 
have a larger acquaintance with his terms and ideas before attempt- 
ing to do so. Since the star epitomizes for him the real world of 
dream and imagination, it is “miraculous” and “secret,” an aspect 
of timelessness. It is a “not,” a thing of no importance in the un- 
world, of no category and having no label; it comes out of 
“Nothing,” which is Cummings’ equivalent for the world beyond 
death, his Nirvana, into “young Now,” being alive and realized in 
the perpetual present of sensing and feeling and imagining. It lifts 
eyes and hands, converting fears into hopes; and the speaker, being 
a poet and referring to all true men as poets, appeals to this star to 
transform his failure as a citizen of the unworld into the freedom 
of the dream world—this star, which is “isful” in being alive and 
pulsating with the mystery of life. 

All this is accomplished without that openness which typifies 
Frost’s proclivity for overt statement, and, because it requires con- 
tinual translation (as do symbols, for example) in the process of 
reading, it makes (again as do symbols) for greater dramatic im- 
pact. Of course, just as Frost is always in danger of flatness, so 
Cummings is always in danger of obscurity, but neither of these 
poets falls into his own particular trap very often. Cummings at 
his best can be read aloud just as easily and delightfully as Frost, 
for his obscurity is simply a matter of our not being used to hearing 
language transformed in this way and dissolves once the technique 
is grasped. For, in changing the grammatical forms of words, he 
never changes their root significance: “isful,” for example, can 
become an adjective without too much imaginative effort—once the 
fact has been grasped that a verb is being used as a noun and that 
the noun is being used as an adjective by the addition of an appro- 
priate suffix—because its meaning as referring to the quality of 
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being alive obviously derives from the original meaning of the 
verb to begin with. 

The fact, however, that he has come to use them so frequently 
and with such systematic correspondence to his moral and philo- 
sophical views is what necessitates such elucidation as I have at- 
tempted. His use of these terms was rather negligible in his first 
three volumes— Tulips and Chimneys (1922),° & (1925), and Is 5 
(1926)—but increased quite a bit in his middle three volumes— 
W (1931), No Thanks (1935), and New Poems (1938)—and has 
become one of the most dominant features of his work in his last 
three volumes—so0 Poems (1940), I X I (1944), and Xaipe (1950) 
—having quintupled in the second group as compared to the first 
group, and doubled in the third group as compared to the second. 


The development of his poetic vision, then, has been rather an 
unfolding than a series of climaxes and new directions; his later 
thought is indeed implicit in his earlier work and simply becomes 
fuller and more precisely and accurately expressed. There is more 
conceptual vigor, seriousness, and originality, however, in his later 
work and less of the aesthetic posing and derivative wit which char- 
acterized many of his earlier poems, which is due to the simul- 
taneous and mutual growth of the quality of his thought and the 
skill required to express it in a fresh and personal manner. It is 
wrong, therefore, to say Cummings has not matured, that he has 
remained fixed in his adolescent attitudes; he has deepened and 
extended and confirmed them, and he has learned to put them forth 
with greater impact. No man who has retained and strengthened 
the visions of his youth with such singular integrity for almost sixty 
years can be accused of perpetual adolescence. He has simply prac- 
ticed what he has been preaching all along—that the vision of 
the world which childhood gives us is the truest we shall ever 
know—and it is only our commitment to a saddened adult view 
which makes us minimize the importance of an imagination such 
as his. 


31 have restored the date of the original ms. All of XLI Poems (1925) and parts of 
& (1925) were once parts of that book. 
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The poet, then, creates the character, thought, and language of 
his persona from out of internal necessity, and the critic need only 
ask if out of this necessity are created serious and beautiful poems. 
A sensual mystic, a rowdy monk, an unholy fanatic, Cummings 
eludes the labels contemporary fashion has fastened upon his work. 
He is not of this world, but he has written poems which would 
lessen it to lose. If this be immaturity, it is the immaturity of a 
sanctified visionary; his mask is no mere aesthetic pose. Consistent, 
high of heart, faithful of will, and clear of sight, a better term to 


describe him is integrity. 


What Summer Forever 


Wiis EserMAN 


Broken, and weighted to earth by great rains 
lie the long rose-vines; they that stood tall 

in the bird-singing summer, and bright, 

and ecstatic with rose-breath, are prone, 

are silent of hummingbird wings, and of bees. 
Apple leaves crumple the grass, that so recently 
washed on the heaven’s blue flow, a green ebb. 


It was then that I heard the soft sigh 

of the names of my loves: was borne back 

to a joy of a summer of youth, long forgot; 

and a tree I had climbed in the blue sky of boyhood: that day, 
running and laughing, the handfulls of berries . . . 


Softly, the wan light: the now of returning; 

the vines shorn of roses, the ruined grass, 

leaves falling and falling and amber: O ruin 

of time, and my one heart haunting the garden . . . 
Where has he gone: what summer forever possesses 
the singing of youth? 
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Editorial Notes 


(continued from inside front cover) 
Moreover, the commercial magazines pub- 
lish the best writers—Life magazine pub- 
lished Hemingway (The Old Man and 
the Sea, for example), and other popular 
periodicals have published Steven Vincent 
Benét, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, 
William Faulkner, and others of like 
stature. The commercial magazines reach 
the millions. Your “litthe magazines” in- 
terest only hundreds...’ 

“I was fascinated by this spirited rationale 
of the commercial magazines’ contribution 
to the literary culture of the Space Age, 
and in no mood to point out that even 
when the popular periodicals publish a 
serious writer, they do so only when the 
author’s reputation is secure and that, 
historically, they have contributed little 
toward furthering the short story’s status 
or influence. I did wish, however, that 
the rationale were partly true—that the 
commercial magazines possessed even a 
small fraction of the literary goodness and 
genius claimed for them. A financially 
successful magazine of belles lettres with 
mass circulation, giving a hearing to the 
unrecognized Andersons, Wolfes, Hem- 
ingways, Faulkners and Caldwells of the 
future might not be as impractical as pub- 
lishers think, and it might be more what 
the country needs than the return of the 
stein of beer with a free lunch or a round- 
trip tourist flight to the moon.” 

In the meantime, we publish herewith 
five short stories, any one of which would 
grace the best of the commercial “litera- 
ries.” And in the Winter Number of The 
Literary Review, we shall publish another 
group, under the rubric, “Varieties of 
Childhood Experience.” 


Also in the Winter Number, we are 
publishing a full-length play, Gray, by Gil 
Orlovitz. In thirty-nine scenes, it deals 
imaginatively with events in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. In our opinion, it is 
a work of arresting power. There will also 
be poems by Mr. Orlovitz and some re- 
marks by him about his past and future 
work. We believe this Orlovitz section 
will convince our readers of this relatively 
little known writer's importance in con- 
temporary literature. 


We announced earlier our plan to de- 
vote one Number of The Literary Review 
annually to the new writing of a foreign 
country. The plan was inaugurated last 
Spring with the Israeli Number, com- 
memorating the Tenth Anniversary of the 
founding of Israel. The response was so 
generous we are greatly encouraged in the 
undertaking. 

An Italian Number, scheduled for early 
publication, will similarly provide a little 
anthology of literature, largely by younger 
writers, together with essays surveying the 
major trends in Italian delles lettres since 
World War II. 

The novelist and _ essayist, 
Zolla, has advised us on the selection of 
manuscripts, which include the work of 
eleven poets and as many story writers. 
The critic, Giacinto Spagnoletti, con- 
tributes a survey of current Italian fiction, 
both long and short. The status of the 
Italian theater is reviewed by Nicola 
Chiaromonte, dramatic critic of /] Mondo 
and co-Editor (with Ignazio Silone) of 
Tempo Presente. Finally, post-war literary 
criticism is discussed by Claudio Gorlier, 
one of the leading younger critics. 
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